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[rent vices of the work. Its unblushing false- 

A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN." | hood was its chief passport to popular accep- 
‘tance. But, however acquired, she has cer- 

‘tainly won a brilliant vantage-ground for the 

Ecce iterum Crispinus. Mrs. Stowe ob-| repetition of her assault upon the South. Is 
trudes herself again upon our notice, wide not now hailed as the great prophetess 
though we have no predilections for the dis-|of the wretched by the multitudes of the 
gusting office of castigating such offences as|earth? Do not all the tonguesof Babel, and 
hers, and rebuking the incendiary publica-' all the hosannahs of ignorance unite in com- 
tions of a woman, yet the character of the} mon acclaim to do her honor? Is she not 
present attack, and the bad eminence which | venerated as the ancient Sibyl who points 
she and her books have both won, render a the way to realms of Saturnian bliss, if she 
prompt notice of the present encyclopedia | can only unite the fanaticism and blind delu- 
of slander even more necessary than any re- sion of the world for the achievement of a 
ply to her previous fiction. Her second ap-' vicarious sacrifice at the expense of the 
pearance on the stage of civil dissension and | South? The Southern States of the Union 
social polemics is much changed from what and the institution of slavery are proposed as 
it was at the time when her first revelations | the scape-goat for the sins, and the expiation 
were given to the world. She was then an} for the miseries of all humanity; and Mrs. 
obscure Yankee school-mistress, eaten up Stowe is worshipped as the wren messen- 
with fanaticism, festering with the malig-' ger of heaven, to whom the revelation of this 
nant virus of abolitionism, self-sanctified by new and easy atonement has been commit- 
the virtues of a Pharisaic religion, devoted to ted, and who has been entrusted with the 
the assertion of woman’s rights, and an en-| secret of the sole gate of salvation. The 
thusiastic believer in many neoteric here-| Pharisees of Northern Abolitionism are taught 
sies, but she was comparatively harmless, as | a pleasant escape from the consciousness of 
or at oe rae oe ine own iniquities and domestic disorders 
now, by a rapid ascent and at a single dash, by magnifying the supposed guilt of their 
risen to unequalled celebrity and notoriety : welgubeet: and wrt a pant their whole 
and, though we believe with Dryden, that | attention upon the only sin in which they 
do not more zealously participate. The pov- 
|erty-stricken, the wretched, the oppressed 
A ee | millions of Europe have their own real woes 
; peak presented to their fancy in the picture of the 
rency to her treacherous doctrines and her imaginary wrongs of the slave: and the ti- 
big budget of scandal by the prestige of un-' tied lords of the soil and greedy capitalists of 
Sr ee tween ne een 
fiction, though these have obtained ate att saiinsiidind neamaciaae 
any foot-hold on the soil. and wringing pro- 
measured commendation, than by the inhe-! ¢¢s or selfish gratifications from the agonies 
of famished labour, wrap themselves in the 
“Facts ror tHe Peorre. A Key to Unele Tom's) warm mantle of self-delusion or hypocrisy, 


aan the original facts and documents) 414 thank Heaven that they are not as South- 
spon anion He Stony fo funded, together with correkera: ern men are. The harmonious concord of 


tive statements, verifying the truth of the work. By Hak- ‘ . 
RiET Beecuer Stows, author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” such influences lends str ength and v olume to 
Boston. Published by John P. Jewett and Company. that outpouring of applause which is lavished 


Cleveland, Ohio. Jewett, Proctor & Worthington. 1859.; upon Mrs. Stowe and her book, and gives at 
Vor. XIX—41. 





Short is the date of all immoderate fame; 
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this time to any thing she may write a popu- 
larity and importance wholly unconnected 
with any intrinsic merits. This very consi- 
deration, however. should induce us not to 
accumulate our indignation on the head of the 
poor pander to the prurient appetite of the 
public, but to distribute our censure with lib- 
eral impartiality between the deceiver and 
the willingly deceived. Still, as Mrs. Stowe 
furnishes the text, she must be set up as the 
target at which our arrows have necessarily 
to be aimed. 


will constitute the principal aim and the 
larger portion of our present criticism. 
Before touching the Key, however, we 
have a preliminary remark to introduce, 
which may seem foreign to our immediate 
subject, but is most intimately combined 
with it as explaining and perpetuating the 
agitation which Mrs. Stowe has been able to 
excite. “It is a horrible thought that a wo- 
man should write or a lady read such pro- 
ductions as those by which her celebrity has 
been acquired. Are scenes of license and 

















impurity, and ideas of loathsome depravity 

But if the position of the “author of Uncle | and habitual prostitution to be made the che- 
Tom’s Cabin” is materially changed on her jrished topics of the female pen, and the fa- 
second manifestation in print, the mutation) miliar staple of domestic consideration or 
is not less between her two productions. The | promiscucus conversation? Isthe mind of wo- 
first work was a fiction designed as an em-!man to be tainted, seduced, contaminated, 
bodiment of the truth—but possessing all the |and her heart disenchanted of its native pu- 
characteristics of fiction, and many that do jrity of sentiment, by the unblushing perusal, 
not legitimately belong even to romance. |the free discussion, and the frequent medi- 
The second is professedly a compilation of |tation of such thinly veiled pictures of cor- 
facts for the purpose of sustaining the alle- ‘ruption ? Can a lady of stainless mind read 
gations of imagination, and of proving the re-| such works without a blush of confusion, or 
ality te be worse than conjecture. The first /a man think of their being habitually read by 
was an intricate involution and convolution | ladies without shame ‘od repugnance? It 
of fictions for the insinuation of slander; the | is sufficiently disgraceful that a woman should 
second is a distortion of the facts and muti- | be the tradi in disseminating the vile 
lation of the records, for the sake of giving stream of contagion ; but it is intolerable that 
eubstance to the scandalous fancy, and redu- Southern women should defile themselves by 
plicating the falsehood of the representation. | bringing the putrid waters to their lips? If 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is represented in the they will drink of them in secret, let them 
present work as ‘‘a mosaic of facts’’—and repent in secret, andnot make vices unknown 
“The Key” is now supplied to give access | ‘to the ears of the pure and upright of their 
to the quarry from which the facts were ta-|sex, the subject of daily thought and conver- 
ken. We think the designation of a ficti- sation. Grant that every accusation brought 
tious mosaic of facts equally applicable to. by Mrs. Stowe is perfectly true, that every 
both romances, for the fancy, which was dis- | vice alleged occurs as she has represented, 
played before in false colouring and perverse the pollution of such literature to the mind 
arrangement, is now exercised i in the conge- | ‘and heart of woman is not less—but perhaps 
nial task of false representation and misin- even more to be apprehended. It may ac- 
terpretation. It was a wise proverb of the cord with the gross fancies and coarse na- 
Arabs, that there is no lie so black or so dan- ) ture of a Cincinnati school-mistress to revel 
gerous as that which is founded upon truth. over the imagination or the reality of corrup- 
Mrs. Stowe has illustrated two aspects of the tions, with which she is much more conver- 
aphorism, but she has not recognized the de- sant than the majority of Southern gentle- 
lusion and iniquity of either procedure. We men, but the license of a ribald tongue must 
endeavoured to expose briefly on a former be excluded from the sanctity of the domes- 
occasion the pernicious fallacy of weaving a tic hearth. If Mrs. Stowe will chronicle or 
fiction out of the threads of fact, and we shall imagine the incidents of debauchery, let us 
now more briefly exhibit the sophistry of hope that women—and especially Southern 
that easy and shallow process—the trans- women, will not be found poring over her 
yutation of facts into fictions, This, indeed,’ ‘pages. , The Gospels according to Fanny 
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Wright, and George Sand, the fashionable 
favour extended to the licentious novels of 
the French School, and the woman’s rights’ 
Conventions, which have rendered the late 
years infamous, have unsexed in great mea- 
sure the female mind, and shattered the tem- 
ple of feminine delicacy and moral graces ; 
and the result is before us in these dirty in- 
sinuations of Mrs. Stowe, and in the Chris- 
tian address of the women of England. If 
the annals of prostitution are to be raked 
over and republished, they should find no 
students or lecturers among women of re- 
fined feelings or respectable character. The 
Stowe-ic philosophy is a fatal contamination 
to woman. 

This point was one of too immediate in- 
terest to the South, as well as to all portions 
of the world where female purity is sincerely 
prized, for us to suffer it to pass without 
notice, and it has a direct importance at the 
present time when the dowagers, duchesses, 
and countesses of England are engaged in 
the Christian duty of propagating slanders, 
and inviting the co-operation of their Amer- 
ican sisters to assist in redressing grievances 
which exist chiefly in imagination, by means 
of social revolution and servile war. We 
could not overlook this matter, as it is only 
one form of that masculine habit of thought, 
and that corrupting effrontery of speech and 
action, which is gradually spreading from 
the licentious atmosphere of European capi- 
tals, and stealing over the manners of women 
when the presence of the plague is least sus- 
pected. But, having rendered this service 
to the general cause of morals, we will open 
the door to the horrors of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
with the aid of Mrs. Stowe’s Key, although 
its wards are not very nicely adjusted to the 
lock, and betray the rude contrivance of a 
felonious artisan. 

This second work is written to substanti- 
ate the representations of its predecessor, 
and to brand still deeper the mark of infamy 
with which she had previously endeavored 
to stigmatize the South. Mrs. Stowe intimates 
that ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ was a very inade- 
quate representation of slavery, because the 
reality was too dreadful for a work of art, 
and could afford no pleasure unless partially 
concealed by a veil. She now proposes to 
withdraw that veil, to exhibit all the sores and 


ulcers that prey upon the body of the institu- 
tion, to present the alleged reality in blacker 
colours than it was exhibited in the fiction, te 
reply to the doubts and criticisms that have 
been occasioned by her book, and thus es- 
tablish the veracity of her former delinea- 
tion. This contemplated effort is ushered in 
with the very unnecessary and incredible 
declaration that ‘The writer has aimed, as 
far as possible, to say what is true, and only 
that, without regard to the effect which it 
may have upon any person or party.’ If 
this declaration is sincere, we can only say 
that the novelty of the attempt has not been 
rewarded by any discernible evidences of 


‘success; but truth is not easily lured back 


to the perch from which it had been igno- 


-miniously and systematically expelled. Yet, 


we must give her due credit for this rare 
visitation of a laudable desire, and regret her 
lamentable failure, when ‘She can only say 
that she has used the most honest and earn- 
est endeavours to learn the truth;’ and com- 
mends her new book of enormities ‘to the 
candid attention and earnest prayers of all 
true Christians throughout the world.’ 

On a former occasion we refused to deny 
or call in question the particular facts which 
were woven into the texture of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; we denied only the truth of the rep- 
resentation produced by the arrangement 
and colouring of those facts, and the justice 
of the inferences proposed to be drawn from 
them. We are thus relieved from any ne- 
cessity to reply to or express our entire dis- 
sent from the present work, as it is entirely 
foreign to the only issue which we then made, 
and, we may add, to the only issue which 
can be effectually made. Mrs. Stowe limits 
her present labour of verification to the pro- 
duction of evidence that the facts previously 


employed were either substantially true, or 


were so nearly equivalent to the literal truth 
that they were not unwarrantably assumed 
in a work professedly of fiction. She shows 
that there are negro-traders like Haley ; that 
there are quadroons and persons of white 
complexions, but black blood, who are held 
as slaves; that there are Shelbys and Le- 
grees; Topsys and Quaker Abolitionists ; 
St. Clares and excellent servants, not quite 
as good as Uncle Tom; and,—no, she fails 
to prove the verisimilitude of that Yankee 
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anomaly, MissOphelia. She furnishes abun-|to communities ready to hail with exulta- 
dant evidence to prove that the slave laws of tion and to welcome with blind credulity 
the South are exceedingly harsh and severe every thing which strengthens their preju- 
in the letter, especially to the ears of those | dices, or is in accordance with them. We 
who understand neither them nor any o‘her might very appropriately leave to those who 
laws, and that there are instances when they ‘have injured the South—to the writers of 
are exceedingly harsh in execution, as is the replicant romances and inconclusive edito- 
case with all laws. She exhibits enough to. ‘rials—the duty of retrieving their errors, 
generate a more anxious desire for the ame- | and re-instating the argument on a legitimate 
lioration of the servile condition, and to basis by defending themselves against the 
deepen our regret that every effort has been cogency of this rejoinder; but this is no 
arrested and palsied by seditious interven- merely literary controversy, and the inter- 
tion, and Northern Abolitionism. She proves ests at stake are too serious to be left in sus- 
that negroes are sold, that they are often pense for the decision of a wager of battle 
taken to the South, and that there are fre-, ‘conducted on one side by those who have so 
quent separations of families in consequence foolishly yielded the vantage-ground before. 
of the ordinary business transactions of life— We are fully aware how insufficient our de- 
but this is all that she does prove. Itiscer-| fence must be, from the want of space, want 
tainly a triumphant vindication of Uncle of time, and perhaps want of ability; butat 
Tom’s Cabin, if the verification of that in- any rate we can promise that it will not fail 
sidious libel depended upon the general from concurrence or collusion of sophistry, 
truth of the separate incidents: it is utterly or from the occupancy of untenable grounds. 
valueless as a confirmation, if the falsehood We shall, however, so far take advantage of 
and pernicious character of the novel were our own exemption from the attack or reply, 
wholly unconnected with the truth of the ‘that we will be exceedingly brief in our re- 
details, as we alleged them to be. The fact marks, and will only furnish the indications 
is that our former exposure of Uncle Tom’s of the argument which others may meditate 
Cabin remains unassailed and unaffected by on, expand, and improve; and will not enter 
this long array of documentary evidence and into any detailed examination of the present 
conjectural interpretation; and that the real, Key. 
issue, Which we alleged to have been over-| The issue formerly presented by us, which 
looked by the respondents to Mrs. Stowe, is, we now again propose, is that the evils as- 
wholly unapproached by her cloud of wit- | cribed to the institution of slavery are inci- 
nesses. There was a great error in unne- dent in a still greater extent to all social or- 
cessarily, and for the most part ignorantly, | ganizations whatever, and that they are 
traversing the mere facts, instead of recur-;changed in form only, while diminished in 
ring to the more valid, more just, and more kind and degree by the prevalence of slavery. 
efficacious procedure of demurring to their) We illustrated this position before, and we 
pretended significance and their mischievous now leave it to be developed by those who 
interpretation. |may honour our views with their approval. 
Under these circumstances we might with; The merits of the question are contained in 
grace and propriety leave any further notice a nut-shell. The whole defence of the South 
of Mrs. Stowe and her faggot of delusions lies in the single position, that the arguments 
to those who have sacrificed the cause of the and the line of reasoning adopted in Uncle 


South, notwithstanding their good intentions, 'Tom’s Cabin and implied in the Key, are ab- | 


and have afforded to her the prospect of an'solutely destructive of all forms of polity, 
easy triumph by joining issue with her on the | civilized or savage. This position we think 
false grounds which her first work very dex- | satisfactory and impregnable, but it requires 
terously suggested. The defence proposed | a larger range of view, and greater profun- 
by us is unmenaced; the works thrown up. dity of investigation than are accorded to 
by them have been carried without difficulty | the subject by the ordinary assailants or de- 
on the first demonstration, and she will carry | fenders of slavery. However, the whole 
this pretence of victory to foreign lands, and question must now be thoroughly re-exam- 
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ined; and we cannot regret that a sufficiently 
active and general excitement has been pro- 
duced through the rash intermeddling of Mrs. 
Stowe, to call for such a complete discussion 
and exposition of the whcle subject as may 
scatter to the winds the frivolous accusations 
of the abolitionists, and may tranquillize the 
weak minds and vacillating fancies of many 
sensitive slaveholders in the South. It is 
their lukewarm, shilly-shally convictions, 
‘blown about with every wind of doctrine,’ 
and their temporizing uncertainty in a case 
where doubt is treason either to the negro or 
to the South, which has armed our Abolition 


adversaries with the fire-brands which they 


are hurling into the combustible materials in 
our midst. One way or the other this case 
of conscience must be decided promptly : 
this is no time for either hesitation or delay. 
If slavery be sinful, impolitic, or inexpedi- 
ent, either with reference to the interests of 
the slave or those of his master, away with 
it. Let it be abolished to-morrow, or so soon 
as may be practicable with safety: but let 


there be no tampering with so great a sub- 


ject, to unite the service of God and Mam- 


while living in conscious iniquity. But if, 
on the contrary, it be, as we are firmly con- 
vinced it is, an institution natural, just, and 
righteous, render this conviction universal, 
let all know with confident assurance that it 
is beneficial to both master and slave, but 
more especially so to the latter, confirm the 
weak brethren in the faith by sober and tho- 
rough instruction, and then neither the pow- 
ers of earth nor the powers of hell can shake 
the institution, or seriously disturb our tran- 
quillity. 

We are, however, leaving ourselves too 
little space for even the brief and desultory 
remarks which we design making on this 
Book of the Testimonies. Again, we con- 
cede the long string of alleged facts—all the 
stories—all the hearsay evidence—all the 
tattle of all the ignorant busy-bodies, and 
garrulous old ladies—all the advertisements. 
treasured up through thirty years—all the, 
slave laws, and judicial decisions—every- 
thing, except the use made of them and their 
interpretation. 


are even possessed of isolated truth in all 
instances. Mrs. Stowe admits that she may 


have committed many errors—some very 


gross ones have already been pointed out ; 
but we think it unimportant to the defence 
whether these things be literally true or not, 
and we may entrust to the local newspapers 
in each vicinage the task of exposing the 
special mis-statements, hoping that they will 


‘not disregard this duty, as they may render 


good service by exposing the eager credulity, 
the negligent rashness, and the shameless 
indifference to truth with which the indict- 
ment has been drawn up against a whole 
people, and the evidences of crime collected. 
But to our argument, it is a matter of trivial 
consequence whether these statements be 
separately true or not, the onus of the of- 
fence lies in their false interpretation, and 
the true defence in the explanation of their 
limited and real significance. We would 
venture to assert the partial or complete in- 
justice of Mrs. Stowe’s exposition of the 
evidence adduced by her in at least ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred that possess 


any intrinsic importance. 
! 
mon, and to frame excuses for ourselves, 


For example. She has delineated Haley 
as the worst type of negro-traders :—we 
have ourselves heard of those who were even 
worse than he. She has adduced evidence 
to prove that there are such men. We would 
never have denied it. And then she char- 
ges it not on the callousness and depravity of 
the individual, but on the institution of sla- 
very. The justice of so attributing it is what 
we deny, and what is the essential point in 
her intended proof. Slavery only furnishes 
the occasion and determines the form of the 
brutality ; it neither generates it, nor would 
its abolition extirpate it. All that would be 
effected would be to transfer it tosome other 
‘channel, perhaps to slime it over with the 
oily varnish of cunning greed, and compel 
it to pursue its career of darkness by the 
more terrible, because more effectual and 
secret means of cheating and legal oppres- 
sion. There are worse Haleys in the large 
‘cities than on the Ohio river; there are 
more victims to the greed, the power, 
‘the depravity of the coarse-minded and 


And this reservation we are merciless in the unnoted transactions of 
assured is amply sufficient for the South. 
We do not mean to say that these statements|commercial or manufacturing oppression, 


ordinary life, and in the general routine of 
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than are to be found in the pens of the negro| 
traders. Because rascality is practised for 
gain, because murders, direct or consequen- 
tial, are instigated by the desire of gold, 


motive has been to show that the evil as- 
signed to slavery is equally or still more in- 
cident to societies where slavery does not 
exist, and that it is only the peculiar form of 


shall we charge these things to the score'the evil which is the fruit of slavery. No 


of money, and agitate its entire abolition? 
Because murders can be wrought only on a 
living subject, shall we get rid of the crime 
by proposing the entire annihilation of life? 
Mrs. Stowe’s doctrine runs naturally into 


doubt that form appears horrible to those un- 


‘acquainted with it, and who see nothing 


distressing in the multiplied sufferings and 
crimes which occur every where around 
them; but this unreasonable horror, thus 


absurdities. Because the African slave-|springing from entire ignorance, which is 
trade is carried on and perpetuated solely by more alarmed by its own frenzied imagina- 
commerce and navigation, shall we suppress | tions than affected by more dismal but fa- 
both? It may be said with more than her | miliar realities, is the motive power which 
ordinary degree of truth, that without the secures popular acceptance and gives plau- 
existence of slavery there would be noslave- sibility to Mrs. Stowe’s fictitious delineations 
trade, but does the existence of slavery at! and false constructions. 

the South account for the curious and dis-| A word is all that we have time to give to 
graceful fact that nearly five-sixths of the each of the leading topics in this compila- 
slave vessels sail from Baltimore, and the tion of false testimony, and we shall follow 
Northern ports of the righteous free States,| Mrs. Stowe into the tangled labyrinths of 
and none from the more Southern harbours ? that lady-like study, the criminal law in re- 
We do not think that this is attributable to gard to slaves. We are only surprised that 
Southern slavery, but to the greater greed, her peculiar tastes should not have led her 
the more unscrupulous pursuits, the ampler attention to the causes célébres in which the 
facilities for commercial enterprize in the trials of negroes for rape are recorded. She 
Northern Cities, and in no slight degree to might have found them in her ample pile of 
the ancient and persistent opposition of the newspapers. But as these cases furnish 
Southern States to the African slave-trade, | stringent evidence on the other side of the 
which was manifested at a time when the question, like a promising apprentice to the 
North was clamorous for its continuance and law, she has omitted all allusion to them, as 
encouragement. If the vices of Haley and well as to the instances of murder, arson, 
the sufferings of his victims are rightly at-| and grave felonies committed by slaves. It 
tributable to the institution of slavery, we jis true these are of rarer occurrence among 
have certainly a right and a more reasonable | the negroes in Southern States, than amongst 
right to refér to the absence of it in Eng- the white population in other countries, but 
land the evictions of the Duchess of Suth- | they do occur, and might furnish a very 
erland and company, and the distresses of pretty counterpart to Mrs. Stowe’s juridical 
the poor needle-women on which the London | researches, and some explanation occasion- 





Times has so forcibly commented. The ab- 
sence of slavery is not the absence, but the 
certain multiplication of misery among the 
labouring classes. Yet itis by such grievous 
abuse and perversion of facts and reasoning 
that Mrs. Stowe has filled this lugubrious 
volume with falser facts than ever orna- 
mented her fiction. 

We have not alluded to the North and to 
England with a view to refute crimination 
by recrimination. And yet, it would be jus- 
tifiable, not as a defence, but to arrest defa- 
mation on the part of those who had greater 
errors to correct than ourselves. But our 


ally of the meaning and propriety of the 
‘laws which she cites. Thus she notes with 
becoming horror the lynching of Cornutt in 
Grayson, but makes no reference to the se- 
'ditious and abolitionist doctrines of Bacon, 
to the insurrection of the negroes, or the 
murders previously committed by them. We 
have so little room to say what we wish 
to say, that we would request the papers 
throughout the South to take each case re- 
ported in Stowe’s Reports, vol. III, which 
occurred and was tried in their respective 
neighbourhoods, and expose the misconstruc- 
tion and misinterpretation of their present 
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exposition. It should be honestly and im-; which are no facts as interpreted by herself, 
partially done, and executed with care, skill,' and are fitted only for those people who in- 
and logical consideration. The Richmond vite deception and are prepared to welcome 
Times or Examiner should do this in the delusion and slander. 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Souther, the| But it is not the falsehood of any particu- 
Spirit of Jefferson in the case of Col. Cas- lar facts that we would now object to, it is 
tleman, the Wytheville Republican in the | the general, and uniform fallacy or sophistry 
case of Cornutt. It is only by this division of their interpretation which is fatal to the 
of labour, and by the embodiment of the re-| credibility of the whole work. We wish we 
sults of such separate inquiry in some New had the time to examine her exposition of 
York or Washington Paper that any effectual] the case of Mr. Rowand in Charleston, S. C., 
refutation of these misrepresentations can;and to show the perverse ingenuity with 
be presented to those minds which most re-| which she conceals every thing that conflicts 
quire it. with her predetermined misconstruction, and 
There is not a single available law-book | distorts to wrong everything that admits of 
within fifteen miles of us while we write,| such misuse in the pliant hand of fanaticism. 
and under such circumstances we cannot | We will only remark that Henry Bailey, the 
pretend to speak very confidently about any | |Attorney General, was memorable for the 
details of legislation. But at one time, we | undeviating fairness and unwavering justice 
were tolerably familiar with the slave law of with which he conducted all prosecutions, 
both Virginia and South Carolina, and can, ‘neither exaggerating nor extenuating any 
trust our recollection of the latter at least thing, nor setting down aught in malice; that 
so far as to state that the greater part of it B. F. Hunt, who appeared for the defence, 
is obsolete and is almost a dead letter on| was born and raised in Massachusetts; and 
the books. It is sometimes referred to in that Judge O’Neall, who presided on the 


aid of the judgment of juries, in order to 
regulate rather than govern their decisions 
but we can safely say that any real or imagi- 
nary severity of the law is always mitigated 


bench, was always suspected of undue lean- 


, ing to the cause of the negro: and then add, 
that if Mrs. Stowe can find nothing in a 


cause tried by such lawyers before such a 


by the verdict, except in obscure corners of judge but material for vituperation, the ob- 
the different districts, where ignorant magis- jections alleged must be sought, not in the 
trates and stupid jurymen lean with the nat- merits of the cause, but in the moral and 
ural tendency of all coarse natures to cruelty./ mental obliquity, amd in the deceiving pre- 
Every effort is, however, made to bring all judices of the commentator. 

negro trials from the country to the Court-| Before we leave this legal division, justice 
houses, where they are protected by the in-| to the Messenger requires us to notice the 
telligence and good-feeling of an enlightened compendious process by which Mrs. Stowe 
community. Mrs. Stowe complains of the endeavours to escape from the cogency of an 
bitter injustice of denying slaves the benefit argument offered in the first criticism of Un- 
of counsel and the advantage of trial by|cle Tom’s Cabin in this Magazine. The Edi- 
jury ; the latter is granted by. law, with the tor in that able review had illustrated the in- 


right of appeal, in all serious cases; the for-, 


mer is usually employed by the owner with 


refused, even without the hope of a fee, by 
the bar. This complaint of Mrs. Stowe is 
therefore entirely unfounded in fact. Yet 
such misstatements on so important a point 
connected with a question vitally affecting 
the peace of the Union, and the good name 
and tranquillity of the South are gravely in- 
troduced into these Facts for the People— 





accuracy of Mrs. Stowe’s representations, 


by adducing the Louisiana Law prohibiting 
a liberality entirely disproportioned to any) 
pecuniary value of the slave, and is never, 


the sale of children under ten years of age 
separately from their mothers, as a reason 
why the sale of Eliza in New Orleans at the 
age of eight or nine would have been entire- 
ly invalid. Mrs. Stowe attempts to evade 
this conclusive objection, by alleging that the 
owner might misrepresent the age of the 
child, which would be incapable of proof. 
The general tenor of Mrs. Stowe’s argument 
in this Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin is that the 
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slave-laws are so brutally severe, that even|every emergency into the niaiseries of fe- 


the best dispositions on the part of the slave- 


holders, who are represented as better than’ 


their laws, are ineffectual to redress or alle-| 
viate the miseries incident to slavery. But. 
here she sails on the opposite tack, and en- 


male tattle. She speaks of the mobs and 
mobocracy at the South. Such things are of 
| very rare occurrence—and are entirely un- 
known except in those cities where Yankee 
influences have crept in. But how are the 


deavours to exculpate herself by intimating | facts in regard to mobs in the Northern 
that even good laws are entirely nugatory in | cities? They are of weekly occurrence in 


consequence of the fraud, the villainy, and} 
the evasions of individuals. 
a difficult dilemma for herself; either the laws | 
are not enforced, and consequently furnish a 
defective and erroneous view of slavery, in 


which case she must abandon her whole train | 
nently of Northern growth and culture. 


of deductions from the language of the laws: 
or they are enforced, in which event she | 
must confess the invalidity of her reply to 
the Messenger, and the misrepresentation al-. 
leged. She must take one horn or the other ; 
she cannot recur to either as suits her con-. 


venience; or, at any rate, if she extricates 


herself from her difficulties in this way, she 


Philadelphia, and are most sanguinary and 


She has made ferocious : we have heard of the Macready 


‘and numerous other riots in New York: and, 
even in the land of steady habits, they have 
‘not been unfrequent at Boston. The mob 
does not flourish at the South, it is pre-emi- 


The Fourth Part of Mrs. Stowe’s calum- 
nies we leave to the reverend Clergy at the 
South : they are grossly slandered and abused, 
but they are able to reply for themselves; 
‘and we will not interfere with their legiti- 
mate domain, though we confess our abati- 
nence is due to no want of inclination to 


must accord the same privilege to the advo- write in their defence, but simply to the 


cates of the Southern cause, and thereby con- 


cede the fallacy of every separate thread in| 
“mission to participate with them in adminis- 


the elaborate indictment. It will not suffice 
to say that the laws may be sometimes en- 
forced, and sometimes evaded ; that position 
suits the South, and is a truth which the South 
would urge conclusively against all her at- 
tacks ; it is the case with all laws, and is the 
reason that every where crime sometimes es- 
capes punishment: but Mrs. Stowe is not 
content to test slavery on the incidents com- 
mon to all human institutions, but will repre- 
sent the mere letter of the law for the re- 
pression of crime, as the development of 
the spirit in which slaves must be treated. It 
is. amusing to see Mrs. Stowe driven by the 
merciless consequences of this original falla- 
cy into the horrible necessity of defending 
the murder of Uncle Tom by Legree—an out- 
rage which every Southern man would repro- 
bate with indignant scorn—and probably pun- 
ish by the summary application of Lynch law, 
which may be sometimes profitably applied. 

Mrs. Stowe, it is true, condemns Lynch 
law—without understanding either its nature 
or operation any better than she understands 
any other sort of law—and her ignorance of 
the latter subject is revealed at every step by 
the bald blunders with which she translates 
the technical language of jurisprudence on 








want of room. We will, however, trespass 
so far upon their sacred office, as to ask per- 


trating one rebuke. 

Mrs. Stowe professes to be a Christian, 
she talks largely of Christianity, she throws 
an ultra Christian hue over all her writings, 
she appeals to all Christians throughout the 
world, and she arrogates to herself and her 
party the peculiar distinction of true Chris- 
tian views and Christian motives. Those 
who think with her are Christians, those who 
dissent, or whose practice does not accord 
with her doctrines, are worse than infidels. 

For ourselves, we make no profession of 
excessive Christianity, and no pretension to 
extravagant religion; but we are disgusted 
and dismayed at the recklessness with which 
the name of Christ is bandied about, and at 
the audacious blasphemy which assumes a 
Christian motive as the cloak or excuse for 
every unlicensed and malignant project, and 
for every fanatical purpose. While every 
principle of Christianity is openly set at de- 
fiance by the unrighteous aims and calumni- 
ous representations of Mrs. Stowe, she glozes 
over the treacherous deception by the asseve- 
ration of a sanctity which exists only in her 
own imagination, and is cherished into a su- 
perficial conviction solely by habitual indul- 
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gence in consummate hypocrisy and self-suf- 
ficient assurance. It is revolting to us, who 
have no sensitive Christianity like Mrs. 
Stowe, to witness the sacred name of a di- 
vine religion assumed as a blind by every 
rabid enthusiast, and every disorganizing 
dreamer ; and used as a common lure of de- 
ception to tempt the unreflecting favour of 
the populace to every scheme of anarchy or 
delusion. The Abolitionists, the Communists, 
the Lippardists, the Spiritual Rappers, and 
the whole confraternity of social humbugs, 
all claim to speak as the oracles of heaven, 
and as special messengers entrusted with 
the authority of Christ. In that adorable 
name these fanatics busily prosecute the 
works of the devil. Like Ananias and Sap-| 
phira, they lie in the name of the Holy Ghost. 
“Tt is not every one that saith Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
But in our day, religion has been so mutilated, 
so defaced, so depraved, so travestied by the 
unhallowed chicanery of silly and turbulent 
charlatans, so blasphemed by the unholy 
mouths of self-constituted apostles, male and 
female, that any peculiar profession of pre- 
eminent Christianity may be legitimately re- 
garded as presumptive evidence of unchris- 
tian motives and diabolical purposes. It is 
not enough that people should believe them- 
selves to be in the right before agitating such 
questions: they are in duty bound to be ac- 
tually right. It is not enough that they should 
suppose themselves undeluded in assigning 
Christianity to themselves or their projects : 
they can readily hatch that belief by syste- 


matic hallucinations, and nurture it by arti-| 


ficial fancies and a prolonged course of hy- 
pocrisy. The human mind is easily warped 





by its own deceitful manifestations. But they 


must be absolutely and indubitably right, or! 


is not a single precept of revelation, which 
is not disregarded, discredited, and trampled 
under foot, when it conflicts with the devel- 
opment of their theories, or the execution of 
their unholy desires. 

Mrs. Stowe’s demonstration of deceit is 
suggestive, not so much in consequence of 
what it alleges, as in consequence of what it 
omits ; not from the cogency and profundity 
of the argument, but from the depth of the 
error and the intricacy of the endless web of 
sophistry which it reveals. We have barely 
touched on a few salient points, we have not 


pretended to examine any topic thoroughly : 


we do not propose this notice as either an 
approximation to the full defence of the 
South, or as a refutation of the new volume: 
we had neither time nor space accorded to 
us for the performance of this task, and we 
have not touched it; we have only present- 
ed a few brief observations suggested by a 
cursory examination. We consign the whole 
subject to other and better hands; bat in 
taking leave of that Christian-minded woman, 
Mrs. Stowe, we would commend to the seri- 
ous meditation of herself and her Christian 
friends ‘ throughout the world” a few verses 
from the Epistle of St. James, which they 
have probably never read, or have forgotten: 

“Tf any man among you seem to be reli- 
gious, and bridleth not his tongue, but de- 
ceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is 
vain. 

‘Pure and undefiled religion before God 
and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 


himself unspotted from the world.”’ 
* * * + 


* * 


‘‘Who is a wise man and endued with 
knowledge among you? Let him shew out 
of a good conversation his works with meek- 


the Christianity professed is a vain and hol-! ness of wisdom. 
low pretence—the more sinful, and the more | ‘Butif ye have bitter envying and strife 
pernicious that it cannot be lightly suspected | in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 


by charitable minds, and is never detected | 


by weak intellects. We are very certain that 
all the ‘‘ unco-righteous” schemes of Mrs. 
Stowe and her coadjutors, including the 
myriads who signed the Christian address of 
the Women of England, are presided over 
by the arch-spirit of the Infernal Gulf, and 
are guiltless of all Christianity, but the shame- 
less prostitution of its sacred name ; for there 


Vou. XIX—42 





the truth. 

‘‘This wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. 

“For where envying and strife is, there is 
confusion and every evil work. 

‘«‘ But the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy aud good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
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“ And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace.’’— Sf. James: 
I. vv. 26,7. III. vv. 13—18. 

G. F. H. 





THE TRIUMPH OF SPRING. 


BY TENELLA. 


The Ice King opened his frozen gates to hold high court 
one day, 

While his servants all were summoned to come, dutiful 
homage to pay. 

His palace was built of icy blocks, hewn in the frigid 
zone, 

And lit with a gleam of rosy light from an Aurora thrown. 

His sea green throne was a frozen wave, brought from the 
Arctic pole, 

Which had with its foaming crest congealed e’er it had 
ceased to roll. 

Drest in his dazzling robes he sat, in his council chamber 
wide, 

And cast on its strong and solid walls a glance of haughty 
pride ; 

A sceptre of ice in his hand he held which glittered with 
manyagem, , 

While the diamond and opal’s changeful light flashed 
from his diadem ; 

His mantle of snow around him fell in many a frozen 
fold, 

While his vest was lace-work frail and light wrought by 
the Hoar-frost cold ; 

He smiled as his warriors round him came, clad all in 
frozen mail, 

Their gleaming swords the icicles sharp—their darts the 
rattling hail: 

“ My children,” he said, “ my liege men bold, hearken to 
my command, 

Meddlesome Spring is seeking again to enter my chosen 
land; 

When last she stole on me unawares and melted my jewels 
bright, 

Iswore—‘not.again in this our home should come the 
mischievous sprite ;” 

But despite my firm and just decree she would fain be 
working here. 

So I order you all to drive her hence at the point of the 
sword and spear ; 

What care I for her bright green leaves, her buds and 
flowers so gay? 

My mantle of snow and my icy gems are lovelier far than 
they ; 

And sweeter far is the rushing wind, with its whistle keen 
and sharp, 

Than the softest note that she can draw from the strings 
of the woodland harp. 

Then hang my jewels on every bough and bid my north 
winds blow— 

And lest she hide in the bosom of earth, go! cover it 
deep with snow ; 

I'll Jet her know a king I am—none shall dispute my 
sway— 

I'll bind her fast in fetters of ice and sweep her flowers 

away.” 


Then bowed they all at his behest, for a mighty King 
was he, 

Aad each one swore, before his glance, the mischievous 
Spring should flee ; 

Old Boreas blew his rudest blast to meet the Southern 
breeze, 

While the silent Sleet, as the rain-drops fell, with icicles 
decked the trees, 

The Snow clouds strove to veil the sun lest Spring should 
ride on his ray, 

While the Hoar-frost sealed the earth like a stone to drive 
her thence away. 

And over the earth a pall was cast—a pall of whitest 
snow, 

Beneath whose folds’ all life was chilled and Nature's 
pulse beat low, 

And when from his home on the wings of the storm the 
Ice King forth did ride, 

He saw not a nook in all his land where he fancied Spring 
could hide: 

Every shrub, and tree, and blade of grass, that peeped 
from the snowy pall, 

Was cased in a silver sheen of ice, that the Sleet had laid 
on all; 

The sun was hid by a murky cloud that hung like a gath- 
ering frown, 

While the air was filled with the driving snow that ghost- 
like floated down, 

And the breast of earth by the frost was raised as though 
it heaved a sigh 

For the genial warmth of prisoned Spring as the frigid 
King rushed by. 

“ Ha! ha!’ he shouted, and dashed along, “ this, this is 
the life for me, 

The beauties of Spring what are they I pray to old Win- 
ter’s boisterons glee ?”’ 

And then in his joy he tossed the snow in many a drift 
and mound. 

And rattled the ice boughs, falling fast, with a loud and 
crashing sound. 

But he wearied soon of his stormy sport, and slept in his 
palace of snow; 

“ My liege men,” he said, “can conquer Spring for they 
hold all above and below.” 

For awhile fast bound in an icy chain the deft-fingered 
fairy lay, 

But she kissed the cold links till one by one she melted 
them all away ; 

| Yet she dared not then put on her robe of bright and liv- 
ing green, 

| Or wreath her brow with buds and flowers, for she felt 
the night air keen, 

But her gentle wiles each day she plied till Boreas faintly 
blew, 

And the snow clouds melted before her smile, or one by 
one withdrew. 

"Tis thus that woman gains her end—in weakness finds 

| her strength, 

_ By yielding wins her way to power, and reigns a queen 








at length ; 

Sweet is the music she can make, if with love’s touch 
she play 

And chords will vibrate in his heart, who scorned her 
open sway; 

The chilling frost that round it clings her tender love can 
melt, 

If like the breath of early Spring, that love, unseen, is 
felt, 

Oft by a word, a smile, a look, she prompts to generous 
deeds, 
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While man benignly smiles, and led—still fancies that he 
leads. 
With timid steps the fairy moved, till lulled in tranquil 
rest, 
The servants of the frigid King forgot his stern behest: 
The silent Sleet first owned her power, first let his ice- 
darts fall, 
As gently from the frozen earth she drew its snowy pall; 
The Hoar frost ceased to seal its breast, the fruit trees 
burst in bloom, 
While the meek eyed violet raised its head and breathed 
a sweet perfume. 
But alas! one day, in her earnest zeal, she bade her 
Zephyrs blow, 
And their balmy breath was wafted on to the Ice King’s 
home of snow. 
“Ha, ha!’’ he cried as he started up, “I felt the breath 
of Spring 
The lazy Zephyrs fan my brow and birds begin to 
sing.” 
Then he called for a storm on which to ride and swept 
o’er the startied land, 
While the Hoar F'rost worked and Boreas blew once more 
at his command ; 
His ice clad warriors rose from sleep at his chariot’s rat- 
tling sound, 
They waved their gleaming swords on high and scattered 
their darts around, 
They shook the trees in their stormy wrath, and the bright- 
ed blossoms tell, 
With their icy breath each velvet bud they nipt e’er it 
could swell, 
The Hoar frost lay on the springing grass and scorched 
its tender blade, 
While the shivering mock-bird hushed its note of the dri- 
ving blast afraid. 
Ah! otten thus ‘neath Deash’s cold hand, our blightest 
joys decay, 
And like the bursting buds of Spring are blighted in a 
day! 
Yet the wounded heart can better bear affliction’s stormy 
night, 
Than we lingering death its love must die if cold indiffer- 
ence blight. 
But rouse! ye hearts that mourn o’er this, take courage 
from the fay, 
And strive like her by loving wiles to melt this frost 
away. 
She had bravely fought with the sleet and snow, the dri- 
ving hail and rao, 
She had stilled old Horeas’ rudest blast and melted his 
icy chain ; 
With her sunny smile and her balmy breath, she worked 
with right good will 
Though the Hoar frost keen in the silent night did terrible 
mischief still, 
Around her steps lay blighted buds, withered leaves and 
flowers, 
Yet she proudly said I'll never yield to the Ice King’s 
cruel powers, 


Did I not bid ye ward to keep, and guard against each 
device, 

To bind her fast in the bosom of earth in an adamant chain 
of ice? 

Ye are faithless servants one and all, go! meet the train 
once more, 

While I myself, both night and day, will guard my palace 
door.”’ 

Then all day long, from gate to gate, he wandered up and 
down, 

While dark and vengeful were his looks, and terrible his 
frown: 

Like muttering thunder deep not loud his sounding mur- 
murs rolled, 

Through his spacious courts, his vacant halls, his corri- 
dors lone and cold. 

He swore, in an iceberg, strong and clear, he’d prison the 
meddlesome fay, 

And bind her fast to the Northern pole beyond the ken of 
day, 

But now asoft, slow step he heard—perhaps some war- 
rior bold 

With news that his subtle foe lay dead, pierced by an ice 
dart cold; 

As he moved through the fluted columns of ice to the 
massy portals wide 

He little dreamed she was smiling then just on the other 
side ; 

But he knew her not, as there she stood, a maiden youn 
and fair, 

With the dewy buds of the pink moss rose twined in her 

- golden hair,— 

In her tiny hand a harp she bore, and the music from its 
strings 

Was the joyous song of the forest bird and the hum of 
the wild bee’s wings, 

Like sporting Cupids, by her side, attendant Zephyrs 
danced, 

While the rugged King forgot his wrath and stood like 
one entranced. 

Meekly to him she raised her eyes of the deepest violet 
blue, 

While a mantling blush stole o’er her cheek like the sun- 
set’s rosy hue. 

“TI come,” she said, “ from a distant land, whence I fled 
from a mighty foe, 

A retuge | seek in your icy courts and palace of spark- 
ling snow.” 

“ Enter, enter,” the monarch said “ for a beautiful thing 
art thou, 

With thy robe of bright and living green and the flowers 
upon thy brow, 

It well may be our foe’s the same, the mischievous fairy 
Spring, 

But she’s e’en more wicked than I deemed, if she hurt 
such a lovely thing. 

Nay, shrink not, fairone, from my touch,” he said and 
kissed her brow, 

“You have asked a home in my icy courts. A home and 
a heart hast thou ;” 


al 
oS 


For I'll hie me away to his frozen courts in my robe of Then he gazed again on the tiny sprite, ’till his heart be- 


brightest green, 
And I’1l fill his heart with such tender love, he’ll woo me 
for his queen. 


The Ice King sat on his sea-green throne and his war- 
riors ‘round him came, 
“ What ho?” he cried, “so the fairy Spring has entered 


as gan to glow, 

For love sprang up in his frozen breast, like violets in the 
snow ; 

The rosy zephyrs from his dress unheeded plucked each 
gem, 

They bore his sceptre of ice away and spoiled his dia- 
dem, 

He did not see that his palace walls were melting fast 
away, 





my domain, 
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He could only gaze with passionate love on that bright 
and sparkling fay, 

She nestled close to his icy breast ’till his frozen heart 
did melt, 

When he placed her fondly on his throne and at her foot- 
stool knelt, 

“Joy, joy!” she cried, “I’ve triumphed now. The Ice 
King kneels to Spring?” 

He said not a word, but he bowed him low to the tiny ra- 
diant thing. 

Ah! such is the power of beauty I ween, that oft round 
the noblest soul. 

She weaves in an instant a gossamer chain that gives her 
unbounded control, 

And often where Intellect fails to subdue, by the light of 
her glorious smile, 

A glance from a beautiful woman can bend the proud 
heart of man for a while, 

But let her not glory too much in the charm which over 
his spirit she weaves, 

For oft to her sorrow sli finds it as frail as the web that is 
hung on the leaves. 

Cold, cold is the heart that never has felt the magical 
thrill of her power, 

But if it is only the eye that is charmed ’twill exhale like 
the dew from the flower. 

For the bright charm of Beauty can never compare with 
that of the heart and mind, 

The one for a while mau’s fancy may snare, the other his 
spirit shal} bind. 

Then speak not to me of the love of the slave that Beauty 
alone can control 

But give me the love the reason may own—the love of 
the heart and the soul, 

For life gives us here no feeling so pure, so free from all 
earthly alloy 

As a woman’s fond faith in the truth of such love—’tis 
truly an Eden of joy. 
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JUSTIFICATION AFTER VERDICT. 


The Fall assizes of the year 184—, came 
on in the East Riding, and my friend, Paul 
Beechim, found himself duly indicted before 
Judge C., for an assault and battery com- 
mitted on the body of one Philip Cousins, 


——. 


was of a ferocious character; no one knew 
the cause of it; though every one knew, 
from the character of Beechim, that some 
extraordinary provocation had been given 
him: it was impossible to guess what it was. 
I was no better informed than the rest. When 
Beechim came to employ me in the case, I 
tried to possess myself of the facts. To all 
inquiries he only replied that he had acted 
as he had done for good and sufficient rea- 
sons—but that he did not choose to say more. 
I told him that it was impossible for me to 
defend him unless he would place me in pos- 
session of the facts, and assured him that 
whatever he communicated should be held 
in strict professional and personal confidence. 
But nothing I could say produced any change 
in his determination. I was about abandon- 
ing his case, remarking to him that if he felt 
no confidence in his counsel, or not enough 
to induce him to tell him the facts, he might 
be assured that it was no less his interest 
than my wish, that he should go where he 
would be better suited. But he persisted 
that it was from no want of confidence in 
me that he refused, and that he regarded me 
with the same feelings of friendship he had 
always felt for me, and concluded by telling 
me that if I refused to take his case he should 
employ no other lawyer, but would let the 
matter proceed without defence. I told him 
I did not see any hope of his escaping severe 
punishment as the case stood; to which he 
replied that he expected it, but that he hoped 
I would, if it were possible, prevent his 
being sent to jail. The case came up in the 
regular course of things and was tried. The 
facts were brought out plainly enough. The 
assault was made in public, on the square ; 
the weapon a large cane, with which the de- 
fendant had given Cousins an awful beating, 
gashing his head and causing the blood to 


in the peace of the State then and there! flow very freely over his clothes. The only 


being. 


I felt more than ordinary interest in| words said by Beechim in the course of the 
the case; the aforesaid Paul being a particu- 


lar friend of mine, and, moreover, the case 


affair were, ‘‘ Now, d—n you, how do you 
like that pine-apple sop?” spoken just as he 


presenting some singular and mysterious fea-| was leaving the prostrate Cousins. Of course 


tures. 


The defendant was one of the best-| on such testimony, the jury found the defen- 


natured and most peaceable citizens of the | dant guilty : and the court retained Beechim 
county, and, until recently, before this ex|in custody until some leisure was given it to 


parte fighting, had been on terms of intimacy | fix the punishment, which, by the statute, 
and friendship with the gentleman upon|the court was bound to impose. 


‘whom the assault was made. 


The assault 


Judge C. was something of a martinet in 
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his line. He was a pretty good disciplina- 
rian and kept the police business of the court 
in good order. There had been of late many 
violations of the law and a growing disposi- 
tion was felt by the people and the courts to 
put down these excesses; but Beechim was 
so popular, and withal, so kind-hearted and 


such a beating for fun: that the provocation 
did not touch any domestic relations which 
the defendant might have desired to keep 
from being exposed, was apparent from the 
fact that my client had no relatives in the 
country, and the only girl he ever went to 
see was Cousins’s sister. There were two 


gentlemanly a fellow, that a great deal of} facts I made sure of: the first, that this meet- 


sympathy was felt for him, and a general 


ing was immediately after Cousins’s return 


wish that he might in some way get out of|/from New Orleans, which occurred a few 


the scrape. 

Among the peculiarities of Judge C., was 
an itching curiosity. He was always peep- 
ing under the curtain of a case to see if he 


days after Beechim himself had arrived from 
that city; the second, that Cousins had kept 
out of the way and had received a note shortly 
before court from Beechim. I made up my 


could not find something behind; and felt} mind that the quarrel originated in something 


not a little disappointed and vexed when the 


that had occurred between the parties in 


examination stopped short of bringing out}New Orleans. I happened to know, too, 


all the facts and incidents, the relations of 
the parties and the like. 
He had been struck with the expression 


that Samuel Roberts, Esq., one of the ’cutest 
chaps we had about town, and ‘up to trap’ 
in whatever was stirring wherever he hap- 





used by Beechim—‘ pine-apple sop,” anil pened to be, was in New Orleans at the time 
was evidently uneasy in mind in his present| these young gentlemen were there; and I 
state of inability to unravel it. The first; determined to get the facts out of him if I 
pause in the cause he was next trying gave|could. Shortly after breakfast, on the next 
him an opportunity of calling me to him: I} day after the verdict,—the judgment still de- 
came of course: Said he, ‘‘ B—, what did| layed, partly by my request and partly by 
that fellow mean by ‘pine-apple sop?’’’ I) the judge’s curiosity being yet unappeased— 
told him there was a mystery about it which/I sallied out with a package in my hand as 
I could not explain. ‘A mystery, ha! Well,|if going to the post office. Sam was on the 
now, here, B—, in confidence—just tell| street. I knew if there was anything to be 
me ; it shan’t go any farther—of course, you| concealed by him, the only way to get at it 
know—just give me item of it.” I told him/| was by a coup d’etat. So half-passing him, 
I really was ignorant of it—as was every|I turned suddenly on him, and, putting my 


one else ; but I felt sure that it was some- 


hand on his shoulder, and looking him in the 


thing that would place my client’s conduct} eye, broke into a laugh saying, “ Well, Sam, 
in a better light, though he obstinately re-| that quarrel between Beechim and Cousins 
fused to tell it to me. The judge then as-|in New Orleans, and the—thing it grew out 
sured me I had better see my client, and get! of—didn’t it beat anything you ever heard 
him to state it to the court; that he would| of ?—Wasn’t it the queerest affair that ever 
give all proper weight to it in fixing the pun-| happened? I am defending Beechim, and, 
ishment, but that, as the case stood, he should} would you believe it ?—he never told me up 
have to make an example of him. I took/to last night what was the cause of the fight ? 
Paul aside, and told him what the judge had| Don’t the whole thing look curious?” I said 
said, and added my own counsel to his Hon-|this very flippantly, and with a knowing air, 
or’s, but with no effect. He still mildly but! as if I knew all about it. Sam’s eyes twin- 
resolutely refused to make any explanation.|kled as he answered, ‘“‘ Well, B—, isn’t it 
I felt a good deal vexed at this, as it seemed|the blamedest piece of business you ever 
to me, most unreasonable conduct. Revol-| heard of?’ ‘ Yes,’’ said I, “itis; and we 
ving the thing in my mind, I got more and| must get Paul out of this scrape—the judge 


more bothered the more I thought about it 





.|is viperish, and, if we don’t do something, 


I began to look at the circumstances more| six months in jail is the very lowest time we 
narrowly: that it was no sham or trick was|can get Paul off with. Now, Sam, just step 
very evident ;—no man would have taken|here—tell me the particulars of the matter 
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in New Orleans as you understand them ; for 
you know any discrepancy between Paul’s 
statement and yours might hurt things migh- 
tily, and I want to know exactly how the 
case stands.” ‘‘ No,” said Sam, “I can’t do 
it. I promised Paul, on honor, that I wouldn’t 
mention it to a soul, and I won’t do it unless 
Iam compelled. So, you needn’t ask me 
unless you bring a note from Paul relieving 
me from the pledge.”” I saw he was deter- 
mined, and it was useless to press the point. 
I had a vague idea that a woman was mixed 
up in the matter, and was afraid of some ex- 
posure of that sort; so I led out blind to find 
out, “ Well, well, Sam, if you stand on points 
of honor, of course that ends it ;—but just 
explain this thing—how did the girl behave 
under the circumstances ?—you know it was 
calculated to be a little trying, and the thing 
being so sudden and the parties being stran- 
gers, too,—you understand ?”’ and I looked 
several volumes, and searched narrowly for 
some answer. Sam merely replied, ‘“‘ Why, 
as to the girl opposite, if you mean her, she 
behaved very well. She laughed a little at 
first, but when Paul showed how it hurt him, 
she seemed to feel for him, and let the 
rest take all the laugh.” I felt better satis- 
fied with this explanation, and determined 
on my course. 

The judge, in the mean time, was on thorns 
of anxiety. He had been conversing with 
the clerk, and sheriff, and State’s Attorney, 
but to no purpose; they only inflamed his 
curiosity the more: the mystery seemed in- 
scrutable. He came to my room twice that 
night—but I was out—to see me on the sub- 
ject. Early in the morning, as I was taking 
a comfortable snooze, his Honor came into 
my room and woke me up. “Get up, B—, 
get up—why do you sleep so late in the 
morning ?—its a bad habit.’’ (The judge 
was in the habit of sleeping until a late 
breakfast.) I got up, and before I could get 
on my pantaloons, he opened the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ B.,” said he, ‘ this thing about young 
Beechim distresses me a great deal. I feel 
really concerned about his case ; and if you 
will tell me now how that difficulty origina- 
ted I—I—I—shall feel better about it. My 
mind would—yes, my mind would be re- 
lieved. Of course, B., you know all about 
the matter, and I assure you it will be to the 





interest of your client to reveal the whole 
affair—de-ci-ded-ly his interest. What is 
it?” I told him I really did not know, 
and could not find out as yet; but I thought 
I had got the clue to the mystery, and, if he 
would aid me, it could all be brought to light : 
I was convinced, that if it did come out, it 
would make decidedly for the benefit of 
Paul, whom I know to be incapable of ma- 
king a wanton assault upon any one, especi- 
ally upon Cousins. The judge told me I 
might rely on him, and he would see if any 
one dared to hold back any thing which it 
was proper to bring out. He was so com- 
municative as to assure me that, generally 
speaking, he was a man of but little curiosity ; 
indeed, he sometimes reproached himself, 
and his wife often reproached him, for not 
knowing things ;—that is, he said, he meant 
by ‘‘ not knowing things’’—personal matters, 
gossip, and so forth,—and that he never got 
anything but what was played like a trapball 
all over town; but, in this case, as a mere 
matter of speculation, he confessed he did 
feel desirous of unravelling the riddle: in 
fact, it preyed on his mind ; he couldn’t rest 
last night; he even dreamed of a fellow fun- 
neling Aim and pouring down Ais throat a 
bottle of spirits of turpentine, and asking 
him, as he left him gagged, how he liked 
“that pine-apple sop.” His Honor then 
went into many ingenious theories and sur- 
mises in elucidation of the mystery: but I 
felt assured that his explication was more 
fanciful than true. 

Finding a great indisposition still, to re- 
veal anything, on the part of Beechim, and 
fearing that, if he were present, he would 
interpose objections to the presentation of 
the proof as to the provocation, I arranged 
it so that the sheriff should detain Paul from 
the courthouse until I could get the testi- 
mony in. 

In order to a more perfect understanding 
of the matter, I had as well state here that 
Beechim was a young gentleman who had 
some two or three years before ‘“ located” 
in the county, and was doing a general land- 
agency and collecting business, surveying 
lands, &c., having before been engaged as 
principal in an academy. He had graduated 
at the college at Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
cherished sentiments of great reverence for 
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his venerable alma mater, which showed a 
very lively condition of the moral sensibili- 
ties. He thought very highly of the res- 
pectable society of that somewhat secluded 
village, and conceived a magnified idea of 
the burgh as a most populous, wealthy and 
flourishing metropolis. I verily believe he 
considered Knoxville at once the Athens 
and Paris of America, abounding in all the 
refinements and shining with the polish of a 
rare and exquisite civilization—the seat of 
learning, the home of luxury, and the mart 
of commerce. Letters, and arts, and great 
men, and refined modes, and cultivated 
manners, and women of a type that they 
never before had been moulded into, there 
abounded, in his partial fancy prodigal of 
such generous appreciation. The magnifi- 
cent self-delusion of dear old Captain Jack- 
son, immortalized by Elia, scarcely equalled 
the hallucination of Paul guoad the sights 
and scenes, the little short of celestial glory 
of and about fhe city of Knoxville, as he 
would persist in calling that out-of-the-way, 
not-to-be-gotten-to, Sleepy- Hollow town, fifty 
miles from the Virginia line and a thousand 
miles from any where else. I speak of it in 
pre-railroad times. Paul had been assiduous 
in the cultivation of manners. His model 
was, of course, that he found at Knoxville. 
He had a great penchant for fashionable life, 
and fashionable life was the life of the co- 
teries, the upper-tens, of Knoxville. Rus- 
ticity and vulgarity were abominations to 
him. To go back to Knoxville and get to 
the tip of the ton there, was the extreme 
top-notch of Paul’s ambition. Apart from 
this high-church Knoxvillism, Paul was an 
excellent fellow, somewhat vain, sensitive to 
a fault, and thin-skinned; something pre- 
tentious as to fashion, style and manners ; 
indeed, the girls had got to regard him as a 
sort of village Beau Brammell, ‘‘ the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form’’—a charac- 
ter on which he plumed himself not a little, 
and, I am sorry to say it, he did not bear his 
blushing honors as meekly as could have 
been hoped for under the circumstances. 
He had written back to the friends of his 
youth, (as Mr. Macawber hath it,) in Knox- 
ville, that he was growing more reconciled to 
his fate: his mind was calmer, he said, 


with him; but the manners of the natives 
were evidently, he was pleased to think, 
under his missionary labor, improving, and 
he must say for these natives, that they had 
evinced docility—which gave him hopes of 
further civilization. 

That there could be anything beyond the 

pitch of refinement to which Knoxville had 
gone, Paul could not believe on less than ocu- 
lar evidence. 
I got out a subpena and sent the sheriff 
after Roberts with orders from the judge for 
his immediate attendance. The court was 
in session, and I proposed taking up this mat- 
ter of Beechim’s before the usual business 
of the day was gone into. 

Samuel came into the court somewhat dis- 
composed, but on observing that Beechim 
was not present, became reassured. His 
Honor drew from his pouch a fresh quid of 
tobacco, deposited it in his right cheek, wiped 
his mouth neatly with his handkerchief, 
seated himself comfortably in his chair, 
cleared his throat, blew his nose, and spread 
out his countenance into a pleasant and en- 
couraging ‘‘skew,” and directed me to pro- 
ceed with the witness—commencing at the 
beginning and telling the witness to take his 
time. 

Roberts took the stand. He testified to 
this effect: indeed, this is nearly a literal 
transcript of my notes, taken at the time. 
‘Witness knows the parties—has known 
them for three years—is mtimately ac- 
quainted with Beechim, being 2 Tennesseean 
and having been at one time at Knoxville— 
knows that Beechim and Cousins were on 
good terms ; indeed, quite friendly until May 
last. In company with witness they went 
together to New Orleans; went by way of 
Jackson and the Mississyppi river; arrived 
there the 13th of the month—conversed to- 
gether a good deal—conversation of a friendly 
character—quite sociable; Beechim talked 
a great deal of Knoxville, the girls, fashions 
and society: Cousins listened attentively : 
knows the parties must have been friendly. 
Arrived in New Orleans on the 18th about 
10 A. M., Monday ; intended to remain until 
Thursday ; no boat going up until Tuesday 
night. Took lodgings atthe St. Charles Hotel. 
Heard a conversation going on between the 





though his exile had, at first, gone very hard 





two—subject, the mode: Cousins had been 
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in the city and the hotel, frequently, so he 
said—knew the rules and the etiquette; 
Beechim had been at the best hotels in Knox- 
ville, knew their rules, but had been from 
Knoxville a good while, therefore was rusty— 
was not certain but that he might make some 
awkward blunder—might be fatal to his char- 
acter; Cousins offered to act as cicerone— 
said B. might rely on him, ‘to put him 
through ;’ told him to take item from hin— 
Beechim thanked him kindly. At three the 
gong rang for dinner—parties were in the 
gentlemen’s sitting room. B. started— 
thought at first that the steam engine that 
worked the cooking stove in the kitchen had 
burst its boiler. C. told him it was the gong: 
B. asked him if it were not a new thing—long 
as he had been in Knoxville had never heard 
of such a thing—asked C. if he could believe 
it. Went to dinner—bill of fare was handed ; 
B. wished to know if there was any /incister 
to translate the French dishes—said there 
was in Knoxville ; got along pretty well until 
just as B. had taken a piece of pine-apple on 
his plate, the waiter came along and put a 
green-colored bowl before every guest’s 
plate with water and a small slice of lemon 
in it. Beechim asked Cousins what that 
was. C. replied, ‘Sop for the pine-apple.’ 
B. said he thought so. Beechim took the 
bowl and put it in his plate, and then put the 
pine-apple in the bowl, and commenced cut- 
ting up the apple, and stirred it around in 
the fluid with his fork, and ate it, piece after 
piece. B. kept his eyes on the bowl—did 
not observe what was passing about him. 
Many persons at table—five hundred at 
least—ladies, dandies, foreigners, mous- 
tached fellows ;—began to be an uproar on 
the other side of the table; every body got 
to looking down at Beechim—eye-glasses put 
up—a double-barrelled spy-glass (as witness 
supposed) levelled at him by a man at the 
head of the table, who stood up to draw a 
bead on him—loud laughing—women put- 
ting handkerchiefs, or napkins, (witness is 
not certain which,) to their mouths. B. got 
through with the pine-apple. Cousins had 
been laughing with the rest—composed him- 
self now, and asked B. ‘how he liked the 
pine-apple ?? B. answered in these words: 
‘I think the pine-apple very good, but don’t 
you think the sauce is rather insipid ?)— 





—. 


Spoke the words pretty loud—heard at 
some distance—great sensation—immoderate 
laughter—women screaming—men calling 
for wine—the French consul’s clerk drank 
to the English consul’s clerk, ‘ Ze shentle- 
man from ze interiore, may he leeve to a 
green ole aige,’—drank with all the honors. 
Beechim seeing the fuss, turned to an old 
man next him and asked what was the mat- 
ter—any news of an exciting character? 
The old man, a cotton broker—an English- 
man—replied that he, B., ‘had been making 
an ass of himself—he had been eating out 
of the finger-bowl.’ B’s face grew as red as 
a beet—then pale; he jumped back—tried to 
creep out by bending his head down below 
the chairs—rushed on and knocked over the 
waiter with the coffee—spilt it on a young 
lady—staggered back and fell against a 
Frenchman—tore his ruffles—knocked him, 
head striking head, over against an Irish- 
man—quarrel—two duels next morning— 
Frenchman killed. Gen. Sacré Frogleggé rose 
and proposed three cheers for the gentleman 
of retiring habits ; encored: wine all around 
the board—uproarious doings: Tom Placide 
called on to rehearse the scene—done—ap- 
plause terrific: Beechim got out—forgot 
where his hat was—ran bare-headed to the 
bar (?)—called for his bill—never got his 
clothes—ran to the steamboat—shut himself 
up in the state room for two days ;—thing out 
in the Picayune next morning—no names 
given. B.came home—saw Cousins when he 
came up—licked him within an inch of his life 
with a hickory stick. Witness further saith 
not.” 

‘“ Yes,” said the judge, ‘‘and served him 
right. Justification complete! So enter it, 
clerk.” 

During the delivery of this testimony, you 
may be sure that the crowd were not very 
serious ; but knowing how sensitive Beechim 
was on the subject, I was congratulating my- 
self that he was not present. Turning from 
the witness as he finished, I was pained to 
see Beechim—he had come in after the trial 
began,—poor Paul! sitting on the bench 
weeping piteously. I tried to console him— 
I told him not to mind it—it was a mere bag- 
atelle ; but he only squeezed my hand, and 
brokenly said, “ B., thank you; you are my 
friend: I shall never forget you: you meant 
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it for the best:—you have saved my body, 
but you have ruined my character. Good- 
bye, I leave this morning. Roberts will 
settle your fee. But, B., as a friend—one 
request; if—you—can—help—it—don’t—let 
this—thing—get—back—to—Knoxville.” 


“ Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


Accordingly Paul left—for good and all. 
What became of himI don’t know. I did 
hear of one Paul Beechim in California; but 
whether the same one or not, I can’t say. 
He was named in the papers as a manager 
of the first San Francisco ball of 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1849. 

His Honor made a solemn and affecting 
charge to the audience, generally, com- 
mending the moderation of young Beechim. 
“See,” said his Honor, ‘the way that this 
thing works. Most men would have seized 
their gun, or bowie, on such terrible aggra- 
vation, and taken the life of the culprit; but 
this young gentleman has set an example 
which older heads might well copy: he has 
contented himself with taking a club and 
giving him a good, sound, constitutional, 
conservative licking; and you see, gentle- 
men, the milder remedy has answered every 
good purpose! The Court adjourns for re- 
freshment.”’ 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 


In the pleasant village of Patton’s-Hill, in 
the Flush Times, there were several resorts for 
the refreshment of the weary traveller, and 
for the allaying of the chronic thirst of more 
than one of the inhabitants of the place and 
the country adjacent. They are closed now, 
as are the gaping portals of those who were 
wont in the wild days, to “indulge” in ex- 
citing beverages. A staid, quiet, moral 
and intelligent community have supplied 
the place of many of the early settlers 
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bees at the mouthof a hive, around the doors 
of the grocery. On one of these occasions 
a scene occurred, which I think worthy of 
commemoration: and it may be relied upon 
as authentic, in the main, as it came regu- 
larly before the Court as a part of the pro- 
ceedings of a trial in a State case. 

Jonas Sykes was a very valiant man when 
in liquor. But Jonas, like a good many other 
valiant men, was more valiant in peace than 
in war. He was a very Samson in fight— 
but, like Samson, he liked to do battle with 
that description of weapon which so scattered 
the Philistine hosts—that jaw-bone—one of 
which Nature had furnished Jones with. 
Jones was prodigal in the jaw-work and wind- 
work of a fight, and he could outswear ‘‘our 
army in Flanders.’’ He had method in his 
madness, too, as he showed in selecting his 
enemies. He always knew, or thought he 
knew, how much a man would stand before 
he commenced “abusing”’ him, and his wrath 
grew the fiercer according as the patience of 
his enemy grew greater, and he was more 
fierce—like a bull-dog chained—as he was 
the more held off. 

Jonas had picked a quarrel with a quiet, 
demure fellow of the name of Samuel Moo- 
ney, and lavished upon that gentleman’s 
liver, soul and eyes many expressions much 
more fervid than polite or kind. Sam stood 
it for some time, but at length, like a terra- 
pin with coals on his back, even his sluggish 
spirit could stand it no longer. He began 
to retort on Jonas some of the inverted com- 
pliments with which Jonas had besprinkled 
him. Whereupon Jonas felt his chivalry so 
moved thereat, that he challenged him to 
mortal combat. 

Now, Jonas, as most bullies did at that 
time, went armed. Samuel had no weepins, 
as he called those dangerous implements, 
and gave that fact as an apology for not ac- 
cepting Jonas’s kind invitation. But Jonas 


“who left their country for their country’s | would not “ hear to’’ any such paltry excuse ; 
good;’” and churches, school-houses and|jhe denounced Sam. for a white-livered pol- 


Lodges now are prominent where the “ dog- 
gery’’ made wild work with ‘ the peace and 
dignity of the State,’ and the respectability 
and decency of particular individuals. 

In the old ties there came into the vil- 
lage of a Saturday evening, a company more 
promiscuous than select, who gathered, like 
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troon who would insult a gentleman (thereby 
meaning himself,) and then refuse him sat- 
isfaction, and swore he would post him up 
all over town; regretting that he did not have 
the chance of blowing a hole through his 
carcass with his “ Derringer’’ that ‘a bull- 





bat could fly through without tetching airy 
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wing,” and giving him his solemn word of 
honor that if he, (Sam,) would only fight 
him, (Jonas,) he, (Jonas,) wouldn’t hit him, 
(Sam,) an inch above his hip-bone—which 
certainly was encouraging. 

Sam still protested he was weaponless. 
“ Well,” said Jonas, ‘ you shan’t have that 
excuse any longer. I’ve got two as good 
pistols as ever was bought at Or/eens, and 
you may have choice.”’ And pulling one 
out of either side pocket, he produced two 
pistols very much alike, and, advancing to 
Sam, put his hands behind him and shuffled 
them from hand to hand a moment or two, 
and then held them forward—one rather in 
advance of the other—towards Sam, telling 
him to take which he chose. Sam took the 
one nearest to him, and Jonas called out to 
Bob Dobbs, who stood by, ‘‘to put them 
through in a fair duel,” and called the crowd 
to witness ‘‘ that he done it to the ras- 
cal accordin’ to law.” Bob willingly ac- 
cepted the honorable position assigned him ; 
commanded order; made the crowd stand 
back ;—measured off the growund—ten 
paces—and stationed the combatant, side- 
wise in duelling position. Bob then armed 
himself with a scythe blade, and flourishing 
it in the air, swore death and destruction to 
all who should interfere by word, look or 
sign. 

Bob took his position at a right angle be- 
tween two, and gave out in a loud and sono- 
rous voice the programme of proceedings. 
‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘the rules are as 
follows: the parties are to be asked— Gen- 
tlemen are you ready’—answering Yes, I, 
as mutual second, will then pronounce the 
words slowly, ‘ Fire: one—two—three ;’ the 
parties to fire as they choose between the 
words Fire and three, and if either fires be- 
fore or after the time, I shall proceed to put 
him to death without quarter, bail or main 
prize.”’ Micajah F., a lawyer present, sug- 
gested, ‘or benefit of clergy.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Bob, ‘‘ or the benefit of a clergyman.” 

Bob then proceeded to give the words out. 
At the word two Jonas’s pistol snapped, but 
Sam’s went off, the ball striking a bution on 
Jonas’s drawers and cutting off a little of the 
skin. Jonas fell—his legs flying up in the 
air, and shouting, ‘‘ Murder! Murder! he’s 


knocked off all the lower part of my abdo- 








men. Send for a doctor! quick! quick! 
Oh! Lordy! oh! Lordy! I’m a dead man: 
the other fellow got the—wrong—pistol !” 
(And so he had; for on examining Jonas’s 
pistol, it was found to have had no load in 
it. Jonas, by mistake in shuffling, having 
given the loaded one to Sam and kept the 
empty one himself.) 

The testimony in the case was related with 
such comic humor by one of the witnesses, 
that the jury were thrown into convulsions 
of laughter; and the case being submitted 
without argument, the verdict was a fine of 
one cent only against the combatants. 

Jonas immediately retired from the bully- 
ing business after that time, and as soon as 
he could get his affairs wound up, like “ the 
star of Empire,’’ “‘ westward took his way.” 





THE FAITH OF BARTIMEUS. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 
“Yrayi xicris dov décoxé oi. * 


A new-born island of the sky, 
Swims down the broad immensity— 
To man it was the radiant sign, 

That the new advent did define, 
O’erjoyed, the wise men came to see 
The mystery of that ministry, 
Which said to earth’s dejected ones 
A Deity is with thy sons. 


By Angel lips his birth was told— 

This Lamb of God, in human fold— 

An Angel’s power to him was given, 

To prove his heritage in heaven. 

He walked the waves when storms oppressed 
The laboring ocean’s heaving breast,— 

The blushing water, turned to wine ; 

Made iron float the foamy brine. 


These things were told at Jericho, 
There two blind men were pacing slow ; 
When all at once a cry was heard— 
The mass was like an ocean stirred ; 
The brazen gate flung open wide, 

And poured the crowd, a living tide ; 
But not a vacant spot was seen, 

For lo! it was the Nazarene. 


Above all tones that rent the air, 

The blind man’s was the lustier there ; 
His faith new fervor gave his tongue 
And clearer still his accents rung : 
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They said, “ He calls invitingly.” 
But still he cried incitingly ; 

“ Unseal these sightless orbs for me 
That I thy wondrous deeds may see.” 


The poor blind man who could not see, 
Is now their curiosity ; 

All eyes upon his form were bent ; 

All hands assistance freely lent— 

All ears were listening for the word 
Predestined by our tearful Lord. 

“ Go forth,” he says, “ thy trust divine 
Hath made the light of glory thine.” 


New joys of light were then revealed— 
New founts of beauty were unsealed ; 
The day-spring up on high arose 

New forms of being to disclose. 

The blind man from the gate had gone— 
The lustre of his faith still shone ; 

But tardy-pinioned are the hours 

That show such fervency is ours. 


Oh, Faith, the sunlight of the soul! 

Thy rays about our being roll; 

May thy exploring eye still find 
Exemption for the seeing blind. 

For all abroad, through every bound, 
Like water when the world was drowned, 
Hath been diffused by tongue and pen— 
The story of the sightless mea, 





PEN AND INK SKETCHES IN TOWN. 


THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


As the beautiful spring time comes on 
again, with its skies of deepest azure, sing- 
ing birds, and thousand blooms, everywhere 
scattered through the green vales and over 
sunny hills—as this fine and joyous time, 
whose praises have been sung by troubadour 
and poet through all years, approaches, how 
can I, poor prisoner of the town though I be, 
refrain from feeling in my blood the joy and 
hope and love which seem to animate the 
face of all things? The very clouds stoop 
down towards the earth at this bright season 
as though they would linger, spite of the 
gay winds; the voices of a thousand birds 
echo and re-echo, with ineffable gladness, 
through the woods, and though this to me is 
but a picture of the imagination, still I al- 
most hear those birds, as I do in truth see 
those clouds, from my dusty window here in 


Many persons care not for the country— 
for its serenity, its beauty, its tranquil de- 
lights—seeking rather in the crowded and 
bustling haunts of the great city, food for 
their mental cravings. Unhappy organiza- 
tion! mistaken philosophy! Yes, most un- 
happy is that man who finds in the theatre, 
the concert, the novelties of the journals, 
to say nothing of those other more soul- 
corroding pursuits of the men of cities, the 
aliment his mind and heart require: un- 
happy is the man who is willing to exchange 
the silence and beauty and happy calm of 
country life, for the rush and whirl—though 
that rush and whirl even be through golden 
channels—of a great metropolis. There are 
many such, not a few who would expire of 
ennui, if some evil fate condemned them to 
that tranquil life amid green fields and under 
waving trees, which I so covet, so yearn for. 
There are many who live by and through 
the telegraph, so to speak—who incessantly 
cry, as did Charles VI., ‘Something new! 
something new’’—men who must have a 
pile of journals to run over as they sip their 
coffee at breakfast—who must stop before 
the news-boards as they go to dinner—who 
must have their ‘‘ evening editions’ to read 
at tea-time, when, in dressing gown and 
slippers, the day and the outer world would 
seem to have passed for them, and their 
families, one would think, might fill the 
small remainder of their time before retiring 
to their slumbers. However rich such men 
may be I pity them: however famous, I do 
not envy them. But if the lot of such is 
unenviable, what shall I say of those who, 
caring nothing for the pleasures of the city, 
still abjure the delights of the country, to 
spend their lives in the ignoble pursuit of 
wealth ?—to pile up. year after year, one 
glittering coin upon another, until the mass 
glitters in men’s eyes, and every bonnet 
doffs to the fortunate possessor, what boots it ? 
Fine houses, carriages, wines, all luxuries, 
what are they worth compared with their 
cost to those who struggle for them? They 
cost, often, peace of mind and spirit—is the 
exchange quite fair? They blunt the heart 
and dull the very brain—do they offer in re- 
turn an adequate recompense ? 

Beyond all cavil or dispute, these two 





the dreary city. 


classes fill the great majority of towns, large 
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and small. Unhappy favourites of fame! 
poor millionaires ! 


MEMORY AND ASSOCIATION, 


How singular in its operation is the me- 
mory! Some have the positive memory, 
and will be able to repeat to you accufately, 
without misplacing a single word, an entire 
page which has been read to them twice or 
thrice. Others who would commit blunders 
every moment, even though the same page 


those eyes stamped on your memory for- 
ever! Would you have back again, with 
the very color of reality, some gay festival, 
some scene of mirth and dancing and music ? 
Request your friend who plays the violin to 
perform the polka, waltz or minuet which 
still dwells in your recollection, and the 
whole will come to you again. 

Think you that Richard did not start in 
his dungeon, when the song of Blondel came 
to his ears, his swarthy face flushing with 
hot fire as the English music brought to him 


were read to them a hundred times, may yet | again the land beyond the sea? Or did Ho- 
possess the associative memory, in a degree a| ratio ever hear that mournful ballad, ‘He is 
thousandfold stronger than the first. And by/|dead and gone, lady,” in the after years, 


the associative memory I mean that power of | when that fierce tragedy was well nigh lost 


the mind which recalls one image or thought 


to memory, without recalling the sweet pale 


from its connection with another image or Ophelia, who had sung it so often in her 


thought, or with something else. 


madness ? 





I never listen to a caged mocking bird,| As with what commends itself to the 
chirping like the robin, warbling like the |sense of hearing, so with that which ad- 
lark, crying like the plover or kildee, or|dresses itself to the sight, the touch, the 


whistling like the partridge, but the green 
fields and pleasant woods and long-loved 


smell—all is association. Blind persons 
know their friends or acquaintances by sim- 


meadows of my boyhood, rise in my vision, | ply touching their hands ; the sight of a ring, 
and beckon me away from heat and toil to|a book, a picture, has often produced the 


their embrace. The green haunts and gaily | 
dancing streams come to me like a living 





most poignant suffering, as many will testify, 
and of the effect of perfumes upon the me- 


reality, though I am surrounded by dusty |mory what says Mr. Tennyson? 


tomes; and while the ever-changing notes 


of the mocking-bird float through my win- “ The smell of violets hidden in the green 


dow, I live for a time once more my country 


life, and feel the old wind on my cheek. 


Many persons keep ‘‘ journals,’’ —labo- 


Poured back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame!” 


riously entering at the close of each day the So much for memory and association. 


sayings and doings of themselves and others 
—sometimes indeed their thoughts, opinions, 
feelings—their loves and hates. Perhaps it 


ABLE EDITORS, 


is profitable to record thus many things—for| Some persons consider the editorial fra- 
example, dates: the record may be of great/ternity as scarcely part and portion of hu- 
service—but feelings, sentiments, antipa-|manity—are disposed to put ‘editors’ in 
thies and attractions? It is useless!—if|the place of ‘‘ Herveys,” and make the epi- 
your memory is associative. You have but gram assert that men are divided into “ men, 
to listen to a piece of music, even to a; women, and editors.’’ And truly there is 
simple ballad, frequently repeated, and then|some foundation for this opinion: editors 


forget if you can a single event, a single de 
tail, even a single sensation! 





-'eat, it is true, and are even famous—like 
jthe legal fraternity—for their prowess as 


Would you recall the bright eyes which trenchermen, at banquets, dinners, suppers, 
beamed on you so long ago—the red lips|and the like occasions of good fellowship, 
which you hung on with such rapt attention| where edibles are a portion of the enter- 
in the old old time? Repeat quietly on|tainment. Undoubtedly they eat, and eat 


some quiet evening the ballad or the ai 


r| well: but do they sleep? 


which those lips gave utterance to, which | The world is decidedly of opinion that a 
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bed is no portion of an editor’s establish- 
ment—that he snatches short naps, more for 
amusement than aught else, in his easy 


chair—that he does not in fact, honestly and) 


truly, like the rest of the species, need re- 
freshment from slumber. There is unfortu- 
nately something in this popular impression : 
they sleep little, and much in their easy 
chairs. That sketch of the little printer’s 
devil asleep upon the chair, his cap dropt 
from his hand upon the floor, which adorns 
one of the chapters of ‘‘ Pendennis,” might, 
mutatis mutandis, not inaptly represent the 
occupant of the sanctum at whose door he 
has thus fallen intoa doze. Editors nod in 


ing in the refreshment of cigars, and being 
|a set of honest jovial fellows: all this is true 
in the main. 

But in the belief that editors abhor the 
country and are veritable cockneys—living 
on the excitement and ever-rushing “ news”’ 
and bustle of the city—in this suspicion the 
public are mistaken, egregiously mistaken. 
Editors are fond of the country—they often 
in those arm-chair dreams see green and 
beautiful fields, and rippling brooks, and 
cloud shadows floating over forest and mea- 
dow, and wake up sighing deeply that they 
did but dream it. They like to take trips 
into the country—to make those flying ex- 





their chairs, nap with head upon the table—_|cursions which so revive the unhappy city- 


correct proof between two snores, and ma- 











nufacture “copy” in their dreams. They 


do not like beds, and have long since lost|/eye lit up with joyful expectation. 


dwellers. At such times their faces change : 
the wrinkled brow is smoothed, and the 
Either 


count of the hours. They are much like|the broad green fields attract them—fields 


Bedoueens sleeping on their arms, with a 
bag of barley or a horse’s shoulder for a 
pillow. Their enemy is ‘the paper,” which 


they are ever under arms to contend with—| 


to ‘‘ get out’’—a sleepless enemy, who gives 
battle every day and every night, and whose 
challenge they are not at liberty to refuse. 

Thus the public are not much out in their 
suspicions on this point; and the popular 
idea that these unfortunate mortals gene- 
rally occupy a high and airy station beneath 
the leads, is almost or quite as true. Your 
full-fledged, much more your veteran editor, 
is not happy unless his sanctum be up four 
flights of stairs: the more crooked, steep, 
and perilous they are, the better. He is 
thus separated from the lower world,—lives 
in a serene region of immaculate contem- 
plation, possesses an urbs in urbe, has for 
friends the telegraph wires which run within 
a few feet, the clouds which float, in sun- 
light or moonlight, by; better still, a re- 
freshing prospect of the far green fields or 
winding river—the beauty of the landscape 
unobstructed by the vulgar bricks which 
shut it out from the unfortunate dwellers 
below. 

This suspicion also is tolerably well found- 
ed, and many others: as of their never 
mending pens, and keeping ready at hand 
the invaluable classic authority ‘“ Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and being fond 
of mysteriously covered waiters, and delight- 


whereon float ever beautiful cloud shadows 
or the shadows of faster-flying birds; or 
they are led on by the vision of some old 
immemorial pond, “ waving its lazy lilies’’ 
in the golden morning, under which lilies 


whole tribes of fish repose in calm delight, 


“ Quickened by touches of transporting fear,”’ 


or dart about in search of food, which food 
the editorial angler is ambitious to supply 
them with. Or the soft evenings are for 
them, a fairy picture of great orange clouds, 
flooded with sunset; or the clear cloudless 
days bring to them thoughts of shady trees, 
green grassy knolls, where they may lie 
and pass the long sunny day in reading 
pleasantly, or with a dear companion in calm 
quiet talk of the old Tuscan or great English 
poets, till the sun slopes to the west, and 
evening marches forth in soft majesty and 
beauty ! 

And thinking of these attractive objects, 
the editor, believe me, often sighs in his city 
prison, asking himself that question so often 
presenting itself, ‘What is the use? Why 
should I toil and moil here in the city, while 
the spring time is so bright and soft yonder 
under the trees and clouds? Why should 
others enjoy life so much—Z find it such a 
mere treadmill ? : 

Console yourself, good friend: all is for 
the best. You worthily perform the task 








you were born to apply your hands to, here 
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in the great city, with the roar and whirl of 
life around you—the flash and glitter of the 
conflict in your eyes—the surging of the 
great life-billows in your ears! Yours is 
not an unimportant ré/e in the great drama 
of existence—you at least do not ‘ fester in 
provincial sloth,” or die ignobly, without in 
anywise affecting the destinies of your race. 
And if an oblivious generation do not accord 
to you the praise and the worldly profit 
justly your due—care not! but still toil on, 


Well, let us be content. Happy the man 
who, resolutely refusing to be gloomy, lan- 
guid, sallies forth, and looking in the face of 
every annoyance with a smile, can bid it do 
its worst: happy the ‘“ cheerful man,”’ who, 
in the midst of the glare of bricks, can still 
force his thoughts to other scenes and times, 
and, combining memory and imagination, go 
out of the present and live in the fairy 
bowers of thought. Since, then, nought is 
left me on this hot afternoon but reverie, I 





and do not fret and worry at the chain which 


‘will even dream; certainly nothing gloomy 


holds you to your task; do not complain of|or sad can approach that mind which is de- 


the grievous weight of the great hammer) 


you are forced to wield, in shaping for the 


use of men upon the anvil of life those iron | 


thoughts which, heated in the glowing fires 
of genius, and cooled in lonely watches of 
the dim night, shall go forth to change the 
aspect of the world! Fear not! shrink not! 
Every trace of your pen upon that yellow 
sheet shall impress itself upon the minds of 


termined to be cheerful. 

Combining memory and imagination then, 
the writer of these idle lines finds no diffi- 
culty in painting for himself a Titian picture, 
in which, as in his life picture, his own 
figure lies on the canvass. Long ago—a 


long long time ago; in fact, when he was a 


boy, and loved dearly a child like himself, a 
child who is now a fair and beautiful browed 





tens of thousands. You shall see around 
you, in the silent night, a host of listeners, 
and those faces all turned to you shall cheer 
you on, and be powerful enough to turn 
aside every wind of obloquy, to console you 
‘ for every buffet from the waves of fate. 

—Truly a mighty mission! A sentence 
ruins or preserves a thousand families, who 
read the fiat in a thousand places! The 
Cesar throned in the middle of a mighty 
host of armed soldiers, feels those arrows, 
forged in editors’ studies, pierce his triple 
guarded breast. 

—Faint not, then: nor think that Heaven 
has cursed you in giving into your hands 
the reins that guide the world in its ever 
rushing course. Sigh not for the green 
fields and rural pleasures others are at liber- 


ty toenjoy. For yours is a mightier mis-, 


sion than to exhaust life in a sweet do 
nothing, a nobler task than even making the 
soil richer and more fruitful! To each his 
part: if it is well performed what boots it in 
the end? 


ON A MAY AFTERNOON. 


Will the slow afternoon never die away 
into the cool evening hours? Must this in- 
tolerable splendor and this trying heat still 
dazzle my eyes and set my temples throb- 
bing, and make all work a mere idle jest? 





woman, and who smiles with a dreamy 
‘thoughtful expression when his face comes 
he her—long ago flowers were very bright in 
the bright May day by a country brook side. 
The buttercups were over all the hills, for 
children to put under their chins, and pea 
blossoms, very much like lady slippers, 
swayed prettily in the wind. Beneath the 
feet of the boy and girl—she was a merry, 
bright-eyed child! how IJ love her still!— 
broke crocuses and violets, and a thousand 
wild flowers, fresh, and full of fairy beauty. 
The grass was green and soft, and the birds 
rose through the air on fluttering wings, 
singing and rejoicing, and the clouds floated 
over them, as only clouds in May can float— 
quickly, hopefully, with a dash of changeful 
‘April in them; not like those of August. 
For the May cloud is a maiden, a child, full 
of life and joy, running and playing, and 
looking playfully back at the winds as they 
float on: the cloud in August, however, is a 
thoughtfully matured beauty—large, lazy, 
and contemplative—whose spring of youth 
has passed, whose summer is come in all its 
wealth and power and languid splendor. 
Well, they wandered—the boy and girl— 
on the bright May day, pleasantly across 
the hills, and along the brook, which ran 
merrily over the pebbles as bright as dia- 
monds. That boy has now become a man, 
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and he has vainly sought in the strife of 
mind and the sweets of victory an adequate 
recompense for the death of those soft hours. 
Having gone, as all things must go, they| 
left no equivalent in the future—but not 
therefore in sadness does he write this— 
rather in deep joy, and as though he had 
said— 


“ Give me a golden pen, and let me Jean 
On heaped up flowers,” 


so wholly flooded is his heart with the me- 
mory of that young frank face. She wore 
a pink dress, he remembers—all children 
should wear either pink or white—and her 
hair was in long bright curls, and her eyes 
were diamonds full of light. He thought) 
the birds were envious of her singing, when | 
she carolled clearly in the bright May 
morning. 

He wove her a garland of flowers for her 
hair—and she blushed as she took it from 
his hands. She had on a small gold ring 
and a red bracelet, and since that time he 
has loved red bracelets—considering them far 
prettier than the more elaborate ornaments, 
though they should be heavy with “ bar- 
baric pearls and gold.”” In those times the 
trees were greener than at present, the birds 
sang more sweetly, and the streams ran far 
more merrily. They thought so at least, as 
they sat down under a large oak, reaching 
over the brook, and he read to her, with 
shadowy, loving eyes, nearly full of tears, 
old songs that 





“‘ Dallied with the innocence of love, 
As in the olden age.” 


—Well, well! It was a bright hour and 
time and scene: may it never die for him 
wholly. Very sad, too, to recollect. He is 
afraid—though joyful also. It is well to 
think of it in the dazzling afternoon here, 
when the night is so long dragging the sun 
into the west. Come, cool night, and bring 
me dreams of youth and love! Come, soft 
night, and open my heart with memories ! 

And now my sketches end. Brief as they 
are, they have not been in vain. It is well 


to give a tangible form, ‘‘a local habitation 
and a name,” to scenes and recollections of 
personages which shone for us long years 
ago, and have come down full of light to the 
present day and hour. 


Such memories 


soften one ; for in the great din of life, where 
we are compelled so often to contend with 
inimical forces—to strike mortal blows upon 
those whose religion is hatred, malice and 
all uncharitableness—the heart becomes 
often very much hardened, and needs these 
soothing recollections. What matters it if 
the mind yearns for a whole universe of 
contempt to pour out on some hypocritical 
Pharisee, and in the yearning is, spite of 
itself, embittered and subdued to what it 
works in, “like the dyer’s hand’—what 
matters it if, banishing these corroding ha- 
treds and contempts, the heart can take re- 
fuge in dear memories of some soul, the 
purest and noblest that ever dwelt for a 
space upon our earth? Those memories 


'console us—that light floods all the gloomy 


present :—for my past, so full of those happy 
and inspiring recollections, and dear images, 
thanks! thanks ! 


P. I. 
Va., May, 1853. 





Grave. 


We followed in silence the coffined clay, 
From which sadly in death we had parted ; 

And we felt we had tasted that bitter cup, 
That is drained by the broken-hearted. 


We thought of the precious little form 
That so lately in tears we had shrouded ; 
And we thought of the bright and happy home 
Whose light was so darkly clouded. 


We thought of the mother whose heart was torn 
By a double stroke of sorrow ; 

And we thought that the lonely grief of to-day, 
Might be lonelier still on the morrow. 


We thought of the father who soon must hear 
His loss in the land of the stranger; 

Who perhaps was then deeming his beautiful child 
As safe from every danger. 


We thought—of his bearing his grief, afar 
From her who was wont to cheer him;— 
Of his lonely pillow wet with tears 
Where she could not be near him. 


And we thought of the forms his eye would miss 
As he came to his darkened dwelling, 

And we thought of the tones that death had stilled 
Which Memory then would be telling. 
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But we also thought as we turned away 
From the narrow couch where we laid her, 

That her gentle spirit was now at rest 
Where sorrow would never invade her. 


We thought of the sainted ones she had met, 
On the banks of the crystal river; 

And we thought of the ties that bound them now 
In gladness and love forever. 


And we thought of the home that awaits us there, 
That now was to us but brighter; 

And we thought of the loved ones gathering there, 
Till we felt our hearts grow lighter. 


And then as we thought that its brightest gems 
Were formed of our tears of sadness ; 

Our throbbing and sorrowing hearts grew still 
With a calm of holy gladness. 


T. Vv. M. 


Richmond, Va. 





EPILOGUE. 


The following lines by Thackeray, being the conclusion 
of the little volume of ‘ Dr. Birch and his Young Friends,’ 
seem to us a sufficient refutation of the charge, that he is 
devoid of feeling. A more touching strain we do not re- 
collect—[Ed. Sou. Lit, Mess. 


The play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling, to the prompter’s bell ; 

A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around to say farewell. 

It is an irksome word and task ; 

And when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that’s anything but gay. 


One word, ere yet the evening ends, 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 

And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas-time. 

On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That Fate ere long shall bid you play ; 
Good night! with honest gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway! 


Good night !—I'd say the griefs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 

The triumphs and defeats of boys, 

Are but repeated in our age. 

I'd say, your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more vain, than those of men ; 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen, 

At forty-five played o’er again. 


I'd say, we suffer and we strive 
Not less nor more as men than boys; 





With grizzled beards at forty-five, 

As erst at twelve, in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to Jove and pray, 
Pray Heaven, that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 


And in the world, as in the school, 

I’d say, how fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 

The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast piteously down. 


Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

Blessed be he who took and gave! 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave? 

We bow to Heaven that will’d it so, 

That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow, 

That’s free to give or to recall. 


This crowns his feast with wine and wit: 
Who brought him to that mirth and state ? 
His betters, see, below him sit, 

Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 

Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 

To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 

Come, brother, in that dust we’ll kneel, 
Confessing heaven that ruled it thus. 


So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 
Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 
And longing passion unfulfilled. 

Amen! whatever fate be sent,— 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the heart with cares be bent, 
And whitened with the winter-snow. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Who misses, or who wins the prize ? 
Go, lose or conquer as you can: 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman, 


A gentleman, or old or young! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays) ; 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas-days: 
The shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then: 
Glory to heaven on high it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 


My song, save this, is little worth ; 

I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide ; 

As fits the holy Christmas birth, 

Be this, good friends, our care] still— 

Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 

To men of gentle will, 
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GLEAMS AFTER GLOOMS; 
OR “JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


A COTTAGE CHRONICLE OF CHRISTMAS IN THE SOUTH. 


BY A SOUTHRON. 
( Concluded.) 


IX. 


It is a great and virtuous secret to know 
how to crouch to Fortune. She likes sub- 
mission. Sylla knew this, one of the few 
great men who did; and never claimed 
any of his successes as his own. It is 
also a great secret to accommodate one’s self 
readily to one’s situation, so as to extract 
from even what is a mishap a wholesome ad- 
vantage; and to make inconvenience and 
adversity the source of anewstrength. Wil- 
liam Downton had possession of both these 
secrets. They were due equally to the nat- 
ural constitution of his mind and body, and 
to the habitual training of his youth to pa- 
tient labour. He had enjoyed but little of 
what the world, too often unjustly, describes 
as learning. From schools and books he had | 
gleaned but little. But he knew a great deal | 
of himself, and a good deal of other men. 
This knowledge, with his training, brought 
him patience, forbearance, circumspection, | 
energy, and a frank readiness to serve and| 
be useful; and here in brief, we have pretty 
nearly the whole social requisites for a good | 
man, and a proper citizen. He had been 
baffled by Fortune, but he complained not. 
He could endure, and he did so, in the only 
manly way, without a murmur. He had 
been disappointed; but he was not queru- 
lous ; and he hoped and he prayed,—-cheer- 
fully and with equal faith and resignation. 
To wait patiently is one of the great secrets 
of success. But not to wait idly. It was a) 
part of William Downton’s wisdom—rather 
a habit with him than a principle per- 
haps—to be doing and acquiring. On 
shipboard, where he would be, probably, 
for several months, his instinctive ques- 
tion of himself was, what he could do, and 
what he could learn. The way he took 
to answer the question, was to see in what 
way he could be useful. He assisted the 





sailors at the ropes. He learned to climb 
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the rigging. He served at the pumps. He 
became serviceable in many ways; so that, 
when, from sickness, the vessel became short- 
handed, the Captain, who had noticed his 
efforts and performances, readily engaged 
him as an assistant-seaman for the rest of 
the voyage. The consequence was, that he 
not only worked his passage free, and got a 
little money besides, but made several friends, 
to whom he felt that he might safely look in 
any future emergency. 

The voyage was a long, but, to William 
Downton, not a tedious one, for the simple 
reason that he was patient, and was employ- 
ed. San Francisco was at length reached in 
safety; and from that place his father re- 
ceived the first letter from his son. It was 
written in good spirits, and reported him as 
already engaged to set out with a party for 
the mines. This party was composed of sev- 
eral of his fellow passengers, who had been 
pleased with the proofs which he had given, 
on shipboard, of his strength, manliness, in- 
dustry, and cheerful courage. The party 
were joined by some whom they found in 
San Francisco and who were known to them 
in the States. These latter already pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the mines, the 
people, the climate and the country, were of 
eminent use to the new comers. William, 
as he wrote his father, ‘‘ had felt his way among 
them.’’ This, also, is one of the great se- 
crets of success, enabling a person always to 
set down his feet firmly. He did not enter 
into many details, but he gave sufficient clues 
to enable the father to arrive at very fair 
conclusions as to his companions, his progress 
and his hopes. In the latter respect the youth 
was cautious, and, whatever might be the 
extent of his own anticipations, he took care 
to avoid any thing which might lead to ex- 
travagant anticipations at home. Another, 
and another letter, at intervals between 
them of a month or six weeks, written hur- 
riedly and as occasion offered, continued 
very cheerful in tone; and the family rather 
inferred the favorable prospects of the ad- 
venturer from this cheerfulness of tone, 
than from any actual facts which he stated. 
After this, however, all tidings of him ceased 
for a long while. Week after week was the 
boy despatched to the neighboring post office, 
but without receiving any letters. Some- 
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times the old man, suspecting the neglect of 
the postmaster, whom he knew to be indif- 
ferent and incompetent, rode to the village 
and insisted upon looking over the letters for 
himself,—a privilege, by the way, which, 
whether illegal or not, was readily granted 
him. But he looked in vain; and days and 
weeks, and months,—the interval at last ap- 
proaching years—went by, and the old man 
and his daughters began to dread lest the 
noble youth had only gone to the land of 
gold to seek an unknown burial place. Their 
hopes utterly died away during his absence 
and continued silence. 


X. 


Meanwhile, what of the progress of af- 
fairs at home? The father roused himself 
up after the departure of his boy. He had 
been a successful practical farmer in years 
past, and he felt that his right hand had lost 
nothing of its cunning. He resumed his 
occupations with his wonted vigor, and took 
off the keener edges of his griefs, by the ac- 
tivity of his life, and the earnest prosecution 
of his labors. His first act after the opening | 
of the New Year, was to ride over to his! 
creditor, Peter Barclay, and pay up the in- 
terest upon his bond. He found Peter be- 
side his hall fire in close communion with 
the young physician, Lanham, who had be- 
come an almost daily visiter either to the old 
lady or the young one. He was prosecuting 
his suit to both ladies with the vigor of a 
young ‘conqueror. At first Jacob Downton 
was received rather coldly by both Peter 
Barclay and his guest: and when he said, 
*T’ve come, Peter Barclay, to pay up the 
interest on my paper,” the latter replied, 
rather quickly—* Aint it nigh time, Jacob 
Downton, that you paid up some of the prin- 
cipal ?”’ 

Old Downton, at these words, drew back, 
and clutched his pocket-book, with the air 
of one about to hurry it from sight, as if ap- 
prehensive of robbery. His look, keenly 
fixed on his creditor, was very calm, but very 
sad and stern. He replied slowly, as if after 
deliberate reflection— 

“When people speak of ‘old friends,’ 
Peter Barclay, I reckon they only mean to 


say that there’s something very worthless 
that one ought to get rid of; and old friends 
may mean, therefore, only such worn out 
articles as have lost all their value. It’s now 
a-nigh going on forty-five years since we’ve 
been a-living alongside of one another. We’ve 
been reckoned pretty good friends all that 
time, and I’m thinking I aint been a-wanting 
to good neighbourship, whenever there was 
achance forme tohelpyou. You've helped 
me in my troubles, and I thought you quite 
friendly in doing so: but if you, living along- 
side of me, and seeing the misfortune that’s 
been eating up my field for the last three 
years, now need to be told that I hav’nt the 
means to pay any thing on your principal, 
why then I see there’s precious little use in 
telling you any thing; and all that I have to 
do is just to fold my arms, look on, and let 
you work your will on me. I have only to 
say to you, now, that I’ve brought the full 
interest on the bond, and am ready to pay it 
down; but unless J sell lands or negroes, [ 
can just now pay you nothing on the princi- 
pal.” 

‘‘ Well, well, sit down, Jacob Downton,” 
answered the other, with a rough sort of 
good humour in his manner—“ Sit down like 
a neighbour, and put your feet to the fire as 
if you felt neighbourly.” 

«?’Taint so easy for an honest man to look 
and behave so, Peter, if the real feeling aint 
there to make him do so without teaching;” 
but, even as he spoke, Downton took the seat 
‘that was offered him. His hat he laid down 
on the floor beside his chair: his gloves of 
woollen and home-knit were put carefully 
into it: his hickory staff, with buck’s head, 
resting between his thighs; and, his hands 
freed, he thrust his fingers thoughtfully into 
the long, thin, streaming locks of his silvery 
white head, just as he would have done in 
midsummer, his forehead streaming with per- 
spiration. The solemn calm of his manner and 
movements—the subdued dignity and firm- 
ness of his voice—the quiet, grave, rebuking 
glance of his large blue eyes, had sensibly 
impressed Peter Barclay and his companion, 
the doctor. When fairly seated and com- 
posed in his chair, Jacob Downton resumed: 

“God has put his hands heavily on my 
old head, Peter Barclay, for the last few 











‘Years, and I’m sorry to think that an old 
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friend, like yourself, should have thought it 
altogether right to try to give Him help, (as 


if he needed it,) to crush down a poor, bro-| 


ken old man such as me. You've driven 
my poor boy, as I may say, into the land of 
bondage; yet you won’t be denying me, Peter 
Barclay, that once upon a time, you did en- 
courage him, and wasn’t unwilling that he 
should have your daughter, Ellen.” 

Peter Barclay fidgetted a little in his chair 
and seemed disquieted. He looked confu- 
sedly round at Dr. Lanham, who sat with 
half-shut eyes and head thrown back, appa- 
rently no ways interested, smoking that cigar 
of antique fashion, vulgarly called the “long 
nine,’ of which he always carried with him 
a bunch of some dimensions. Jacob Down- 
ton’s eyes followed those of ‘Peter Barclay, 
when the latter glanced in the direction of the 
doctor, and his look instantly changed from 
gravity into contempt. But he said nothing, 
turned his eyes again upon Barclay, and 
waited for the latter to deliver himself in 
reply. He did so, after a few moments hes- 
itation. 

“Well, Jacob Downton, to say I drove your 
son away to Californy, aint just right, you 
see. All I wanted of him was to keep away 


from Ellen. It was because he would be, 


hanging about Ellen constantly that I was 


mine, or some foolish notion of a higher sort 
of person for her husband, you drive from 
her a man who cleaves to her honestly, and 
thus gives you the best security for her 
happiness hereafter.” 

“Well,” said Peter Barclay, making a 
bold effort, ‘‘ the long and short of it, neigh- 
bour Downton, is just this :—I’ve changed 
my mind in regard to your son, and I’m 
thinking of quite another person for my 
daughter. It’s no use to talk about it any 
farther. Thing’s have changed: that’s all. 
I’m not going to be hard upon you for your 
principal: I’ll give you time; and give you 
credit for interest on the bond.” 

‘‘There’s your money, Peter Barclay,— 
and I thank you for the time you give me. 
Ill pay you the principal some day, like an 
honest man, though I leave my children beg- 
gars. You called my son the son of a beg- 
gar already, Peter. *Twarn’t kindly said, 
Peter ;—’twarn’t like an old friend, or even 
an old acquaintance. William Downton is no 
beggar; nor, unless God so decrees in spite 
of him, will his father even be a beggar. 
But I forgive you the offence tome. You 
were angry. But I can’t forgive you the 





wrong that you’re a-doing to the two chil- 
dren. You give up my William, and turn 


him off, as I hear, for this young doctor here. 


angry. If he’d agreed, as I asked him, to) Now you don’t understand human nature, or 


look elsewhere for a wife, I’d never ha’ 
quarrelled with him.” 

‘But you can’t deny fo me, Peter Barclay, 
that you, one time, wanted the match.” 

‘‘Why, [remember some three years ago, 
we two did say something together about it, 
as a thing that might happen when the young 
folks got old enough.”’ 

“°’Twas you spoke to me, Peter, and I only 
answered you. You brought up the subject 
yourself; and when nature, in the boy and 
girl did what, mayhap, we never could have 


made ’em do,—made ’em turn their hearts | 


to one another,—you said you were glad, 
and encouraged the boy constantly at your 
house. He pleased you then, Peter ; and af- 
terwards he vexed you only because he was 
true and faithful to your child! If you get 
angry with those who are true and faithful, 
what do you mean to do with those who are 
false! And now, whether its money that 
blinds you to the sorrows of your child and 


woman nature, Peter. Woman nature thinks 
through its eyes, pretty much; and where it 
fastens upon a man like William Downton, 
who is, to common persons, pretty much 
what a full blood is to a mule ora tacky, why 
it can’t give up the feeling for him. The 
mind of the woman sets with the heart ; and 
the heart goes with the eyes ;—and though 
this young doctor may be quite honest and 
good and skilful in physic, yet as he’s only 








a half sort of a man, without any persona- 
ble appearance for a woman’s eyes—indeed, 
they mostly call him little and ugly,—how 
can you expect Ellen to give up William, and 
take’— 

Here the plain spoken old man was ar- 
rested by an outburst from Dr. Lanham. The 
peppery little fellow jumped to his feet, 
dashed the remnant of his “ long nine’”’ into 
the fire, and, with cheeks red as a boiled 
lobster, and foaming at the mouth, cried out: 

‘You impertinent old rascal, do you mean 
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to insult me! Nothing but your old age 
protects you; I would otherwise lay my whip 
over your shoulders.”’ 

“What!” cried Jacob Downton—rising 
also to his feet. ‘Lay your whip over my 
shoulders! You poor, mean, little, weazel- 
faced puppy!—Do you threaten me with 
your whip? Talk of my age! My age! 
It may protect me, though I don’t ask it ;— 
but it shan’t protect you! Tl see what my 
age is worth! I will!” 

With these words, brandishing his hickory 
cudgel with the air of one who had practised 
for twenty years at the Fair of Donnybrook, 
he advanced upon the young physician. The 
position of the latter was, for the moment, 
quite uncomfortable. He was armed only 
with a riding whip. It was in a moment of 
fury, at the contemptuous estimate put upon 
his manhood, that he had uttered words of 
violence which he did not really mean; 
and, though no doubt brave enough in any 
issue with a young man, he decidedly shrunk 
from the struggle with an old one. 

“Lay your whip over my shoulders!”’ 
quoth Jacob Downton, moving briskly towards 
the doctor. Lanham passed hastily around 
the dinner table, which stood in the centre 
of the hall. Peter Barclay followed Jacob, 
in vain efforts to mollify his anger. 

‘‘ Don’t mind it,” said Peter; “he didn’t 
mean it! he didn’t mean it!”’ 

“Tl make him mean it! No man has a 
right to say what he don’t mean! He’s a 
rascal if he does. I'll make him mean it.” 

‘«‘T’m not afraid of you!” cried the doctor, 
at the opposite end of the table; ‘but you 
provoked me. I did not mean it for you, 
but if it had been your son” — 

« My son!—My son’s not here to fight his 
own battles; but if he had been, it would 
have been so much worse for you! He’d 
have shaken you out of your breeches. I 
can’t do it so well as he, but I'll make you 
know the taste of hickory, if you never 
know’d it before.” 

And the old man, with an agility that as- 
tonished all the parties, makinga single bound, 
threw himself upon the table and darted over 
it before the doctor could change his position. 
Lanham backed to the wall and threw up his 
whip to receive the impending blow, which 
another moment would have been delivered : 


for Peter Barclay moved but slowly to the 
rescue, and was rather cowed, indeed, by 
the sudden exhibition of his neighbour’s 
prowess, when relief came from an unex- 
pected quarter. A side door was opened at 
the fortunate moment, and Ellen Barclay 
was, in another instant, beside old Downton. 
The affair would not suffer delay, and, seiz- 
ing the arm which held the uplifted hickory, 
she hung upon it with all her weight, while 
her sweet voice crept, like that of a plead- 
ing angel, into his almost deafened ears. 
‘‘Oh! don’t, dear father Jacob: don’t for 
Ellen’s sake! Don’t you hurt him!” 

The fierce spirit was subdued in an in- 
stant. 

‘‘What, Ellen, dear child, is it you?” 
And he took her into his arms and kissed her, 
while the big tears fell from his cheeks in 
heavy drops upon her own. Meanwhile, 
opening the door, Peter Barclay pushed Dr. 
Lanham out, whispering, ‘ There’s no telling 
when he’ll rouse again! I know him of old! 
He’s a devil incarnate when you get his pas- 
sion up!” 


XI. 


Old Downton drew Ellen to the fireside, 
seated himself as composedly as if it were 
his own, and as if nothing had happened, 
and took the damsel on his knee. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ Peter Barclay, to think 
that you would be breaking the little heart 
of such a sweet child as this! How have 
you the heart for it?” 

‘‘T shan’t break her heart, Jacob Downton, 
be sure of that! I'll do the best for her!” 

‘“You can’t do any best for her, if you 
expect to give her to that poor scamp of a 
doctor. She and my William were born for 
each other. Think better of it Barclay, and 
let her keep herself for my son; and when 
he comes home, we'll be happy again and 
just as one family.” 

“We'll talk of that some other time. 
Here’s the entry upon your bond of the in- 
terest you’ve paid. See it for yourself. I 
shan’t be wanting any of the principal, at 
present, Jacob Downton; so you may rest 
quiet for another year. But you must look 
to raise me a part of it by next January.” 
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Downton eyed the speaker solemnly for a 
few seconds in silence, then with great grav- 
ity replied— 

«Next January is in God’s hands, Peter 
Barclay, and so are we! May he prove mer- 
ciful to us both as we neither deserve. Ellen, 
my child, kiss me! God bless you. I wish 
I could hold you so at my own fireside. This 
fireside of yours, I find rather cold for me 
now.” 

“Cold!” cried Barclay, looking at the im- 
mense fire of oak and hickory, inflamed by 
lightwood, which was even then roaring up 
the chimney, and from which he himself was 
scorching on one side, “cold!” 

“Yes, cold, in spite of the fire!” 

“It’s old age creeping fast upon you, 
Jacob.” 

‘No, Peter! It’s the ice in your heart that 
won’t let me feel any warmth at your fire. 
I must go, Ellen. God bless and keep you, 
my child, and make you happy, whatever 
happens! That’s William’s prayer, now, I 
know, while he’s gone down to the sea in 
the ship. May the Lord look down lovingly 
upon both of you, my child. Peter Barclay, 
there’s my hand. Good bye.”’ 

“Good bye, Jacob, good bye!’’ And so 
the two parted for the time; Barclay very 
glad to be rid of one whose very presence 
was a reproach to him. 

Meanwhile, stimulated by manly resolu- 
tion, by the thought of what his son was even 
then probably suffering, of human toil and 
danger, in the hope to renovate the drooping 
fortunes of the family, and with the strong 
desire to pay off and be relieved of every 
pecuniary obligation to a man he had learned 
to despise, Jacob Downton addressed him- 
self with wonderful energy to the business 
of his farm. He was up with the sun every 
morning. Morning and evening he was in 
the fields, following up and directing the la- 
bours of his hands (negroes) and suffering 
nothing to escape his sight that was neces- 
sary to his interests. The neighbours passed 
by and wondered at the energy he displayed. 


tion to the food and improvement of his 
stock than was common among his neigh- 
bours. He set a full crop early in the sea- 
son, and had the satisfaction of finding him- 
self in possession of a better stand than any 
body in the same precincts. And so things 
continued, looking well, until June, when 
there was a drought, which was followed by 
a fresh, and then a burning sun, under which 
his corn shrivelled, became yellow, and 
ceased to grow. Then his cotton took the 
rust ;—then the worm and catterpillar made 
their appearance ; and some of his best cat- 
tle perished of murrain. A favorite mule 
was bitten by a rattlesnake and died in ten 
minutes, and there were other misfortunes, 
big and little, which fell heavily upon the 
fields, the hopes and the hearts of the Down- 
ton family. It seemed with the crops as 
with the earlier children of the old man. 
They flourished, up to a certain period, were 
considered uncommonly promising, and then, 
to the surprise of everybody, suddenly died 
out. But old Jacob bore up stoutly. He set 
his teeth together firmly; tried his best to 
smile; never once complained; never mur- 
mured, but continued to pray as fervently, 
and to resign himself more devoutly to the 
will of God. 

‘Though he should destroy me, yet never 
will I cease to cast myself upon his mercy.” 

His girls felt and shared his sorrows and 
his prayers. They wept in secret; and 
knowing how natural and deep must be his 
grief, they were at more pains than ever to 
solace him, at coming home, with their cheer- 
ful and affectionate attentions. They toiled 
incessantly to keep things together, spun and 
wove all the clothes of the family, while 
Betty, the youngest sister, undertook the 
tuition of little Robert; who, by the way, 
now began to do petty labours about the farm, 
and was sometimes dispatched to the post 
office, whenever it was thought time to look 
for a letter from ‘“ Bubber Willy.” All took 
their places, with cheerful love, in the har- 
ness of necessity ; and the sweet sympathies 


They said he even excelled his son, and he|of the humble household, thus working to- 


had generally surpassed all the young men 
about them. Old Downton extended his im- 
provements and ventured upon new ones. 
In manures he really made wonderful addi- 


gether, constituted the only sweet seasoning 
in the bitter of the cup from which they 
drank. Old Downton found it so. 

‘‘God,” said he, ‘‘ hath not abandoned us 





tions to his resources, and paid more atten- 


quite. Let him take all,—so that he leaves 
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this dear love of children which is more pre- 
cious than any fortune—than any frankin- 
cense and gold!” 

The year drew near to its close,—the first 
year after the departure of William Down- 
ton, and the cloud deepened over the little 
homestead. The winter opened upon it 
gloomily. The crop, as was to be expected, 
was short—shorter even than was feared. 
Instead of making twenty bags of cotton, as 
he had calculated, Jacob Downton made 
but nine; which, at an average of forty dol- 
lars a bag, yielded little more than enough 
to liquidate the interest on his bond to Bar- 
clay. Fortunately enough corn had been 
made to do (serve) the family; though it 
required to be stinted in feeding the cattle. 
In January Jacob took the interest money of 
his bond to Peter; but the latter was not sat- 
isfied with this only. He demanded a part, 
at least, of the principal. 

‘You know, Jacob,’’ said he, ‘‘I warned 
you that I should want some of the debt 
paid up.” 

But what do you want with the principal, 
Peter, when you get the interest promptly 
paid ?” 

“ Well that’s for me to judge. Every man 
knows best what to do with his money.” 


‘« But, Peter, it’s impossible! You see what 
a short crop I’ve made !” 

‘T see that you’ve been doing nothing but 
make short crops for the last five years, and 
I’m afraid you’ll keep on so. Either you 
don’t manage rightly or your farm’s worn 
out. Had’nt you better sell it and look out 
for another ?”’ 


“Sell my farm, that come to me from my 
father !”” exclaimed old Downton indignant- 
ly—‘‘ you might as well ask me to sell my 
children.” 

“Well,” continued Barclay doggedly, ‘I 
can’t advise you only, you must find some 
way of paying me up a part of my princi- 
pal,—lI want it, andI must have it.”’ 

“Why, Peter, do you want to break me 
up root and branch! Will you force me to 
sell a negro ?”’ 

“ No! But why not sell some of your land. 
There’s a corner now, making about a hun- 
dred acres, butting upon my bottom lands. 
It’s no use toyou. Younever plant it. It’ll 


suit me, and I'll allow you as much as you 
can get for it from any body else.”’ 

‘‘Sam Ferguson wanted that piece more 
than a year ago, but I wouldn’t sell it. I 
don’t like to part with my land.” 

‘‘ Better part with your land than part with 
your negroes.”’ 

“Yes, if one or tother must go. But—” 

“What did Sam Ferguson offer for the 
piece ?”’ 

‘Four dollars an acre.” 

“That’s high!” 

“It’s cheap! It’s a first rate piece, and I 
won’t sell it for that. If Ihave to sell I can 
get five for it any day.” 

“Can you? From whom ?” 

‘Ferguson; and, perhaps, a dozen more. 
But it’s of more use to Ferguson than to any 
body else, since it’s the only way he has to 
his pine land fields.”’ 

« I’ll give you five dollars for it, and take 
it in part payment of the bond.” 

“T can’t let you have it, Peter, ’till I’ve 
made the offer to Ferguson. He must have 
the preference.” 

‘* And will you sell it to him at that?” 

“Tf you require me to pay an instalment 
on my bond, I must sell. There’s no help 
for it.”’ 

‘Well, I do require it! I must have it: 
and I’ll tell you what, Jacob, if Sam Fer- 
guson is willing to give you five dollars for 
it let me know, and I’ll allow you six,—just 
to show you that I’m not willing to be hard 
upon you.” 

The simple-minded Jacob was, indeed, 
persuaded to think that this offer was a proof 
of Peter’s disposition to favor him. He did 
not know that there had been a long stand- 
ing grudge between Ferguson and Barclay, 
which, at last sale day, had broken out into 
a downright quarrel at the court house, when 
the former threatened to break every bone 
in the body of his enemy. Barclay sup- 
pressed this fact, and only added—“ of course 
you musn’t tell him what I offered you; 
that wouldn’t be fair; for then you might be 
working between me and him, and making 
us rise upon each other.” 

‘‘ But I suppose I may tell him J think I 
can get six.” 

‘*Yes—you may do that, I reckon.”’ 





And so, for the time, the conference ended. 
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Jacob at once proceeded to Ferguson, and 
made him an offer of the track. Ferguson 
renewed his old offer of four dollars. 

‘“Twon’t do, Sam; you must go over that. 
I can get more.” 

But Sam was selfish; he knew that Down- 
ton was needy: he suspected that Barclay 
was pushing him; and, with worldly policy, 
he fancied he had the old man in his power. 
He began to think that he could command 
the land at even a less price than four dol- 
lars, and began to claw off from his first pro- 
position. 

“Tl give you the four, if you take the 
offer now, right away; but, if not, you won’t 
find me so ready to give that to-morrow. 

“ But, Sam, Pm sure I can get five.” 

“From whom? Name the man that'll be 
such a fool ? 

« Well, I can’t do that; but, I tell you, as 
an honest man, Sam, I can get it.”’ 

‘« Honesty aint no man’s business when a 
bargain ’s to be made ;’’ responded the moral 
Sammy with a chuckle. ‘Perhaps you do 
think so, Jacob; perhaps not. It’s enough 
for me that I don’t think so. Once more, I’ll 
give you the four dollars, as I offered you; 
and I won’t back out from what I said; but 
I warn you the offer stands good for to-day 
only. Wait ‘till to-morrow, and it’ll be 
three.” 

Downton rose. ‘Sam Ferguson,” said 
he, “you'll be sorry by to-morrow that you 
havn’t taken my word. Good evening to 
you, and God be with you!”’ 

“Thank you, Jake, and the same to you! 
Good evening.” 

Jacob Downton went directly back to Bar- 
clay. 

“The land ’s yours, Peter, at five dollars, 
since Sam won’t go higher than four.”’ 

Peter laughed merrily. The devil had 
served him faithfully. He had blank titles 
in his house, and a couple of neighbours were 
called in to witness the signature. Jacob 
Barclay was credited on the principal of his 
bond for a payment of $585, being the price 
of 117 acres of land at five dollars an acre; 
and, the deed done, poor Jacob Downton 
moved on his way homeward at a snail’s 
pace, while an avalanche of water seemed 


settling on his heart. He murmured as she 
rode— 





“ All going, little by little ; lands now, and 
soon the negroes! Oh! my poor son, where 
are you? Lord, Lord! why hast thou aban- 
doned me, in mine old age, into the hands of 
mine enemies !’’ 

The very next day Peter Barclay contrived 
that Sam Ferguson should know of his pur- 
chase. Then it was that the latter, rushing 
round to Downton, to get the news confirmed, 
was taught how blind a thing is cupidity,— 
how base a thing is that selfishness which 
believes no neighbour honest in his speech, 
where his interest is concerned. The repen- 
tance and the fury of Sam Ferguson were 
fruitless. He swore bitterly, and could al- 
most have torn his hair with vexation. He 
anticipated all the annoyance which was to 
ensue to him from the land falling into the 


|hands of an enemy. That very week Peter 


Barclay proceeded to enclose it with a strong 
fence, making it a pasturage, and forbidding 
all trespassers. This turned Sam Ferguson 
from a short cut to his pine land fields, which, 


‘hitherto, he had enjoyed without embarrass- 


ment. A law suit was the consequence, 
Sam contending for the right of way; but, 
as it was shown that he had only enjoyed 
this privilege through the indulgence of 
Downton, and that he had another, though a 
much longer road to his fields, the case was 
decided against him. He had only his labour 
and vexation for his pains, to say nothing of 
the costs of suit. The lawyers alone had 
found their profit from the cupidity of the 
one and the revengeful spirit of the other 


party ! 


XII. 


We must hurry over the events of another 
year. It was relieved tothe suffering Down- 
tons, by a letter from William in California, 
which had been months upon the route. He 
wrote in good spirits, and said that his pro- 
fits had been pretty good, and that his pros- 
pects were encouraging. His health, it re- 
joiced them particularly to hear, had been 
uniformly excellent. But he said nothing of 
his return home, and his utter silence on this 
subject somewhat dashed their satisfaction 
with the rest of the letter. The Downtons 
had need of the consolation which it brought 
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them. Things were looking just as ever on 
the luckless farmstead. In vain did the old 
man toil and think, and think and toil, day 
and night, in the vain hope to extract pros- 
perity from his unprofitable acres. He did 
not prosper, and his heart was daily more and 
more humbled by the continued adversity of 
fortune. The season had been like the pre- 
ceding. His crops again fell short. Of corn 
and provisions he barely had enough. Of 
cotton, he made barely a fourth of a crop, as 
in the past year. It brought fair prices, how- 
ever, and he congratulated himself that he 
had still made enough money to liquidate 
the interest on his bond to Barclay. But 
Barclay’s temper, in regard to him, had un- 
dergone no change. He now required another 
instalment of his principal. In fact, the old 
miser had become rather hostile to his debtor. 
He had become more earnest in his desire 
to promote the marriage of his daughter with 
the young doctor who continued to grow in 
his esteem; particularly as he now assidu- 
ously ministered to that new-born vanity of 
the old man, which pleased itself with the 
idea of exercising the power of money which 
he possessed in order to pass into a sphere 
of society to which he was not born. The 
sister of Dr. Lanham came from the neigh- 
bouring district on a visit to Ellen, and 
brother and sister both labored, and skilfully, 
to pamper the late-born vanity of the father. 
They descended from their pride of place, 
having become pecuniarily reduced, in com- 
parison with their former position and re- 
sources; and the desire to regain the means 
of familiar luxuries, led them to concessions 
to the old farmer’s follies and vanities, which 
were in the last degree degrading. When 
aristocracy thus descends to court wealth, 
for its own sake, it usually shows itself one 
of the meanest things in nature. But they 
humbled themselves without scruple—they 
waited on the sick mother, they cringed to 
the old miser, they strove to conciliate the 
young maiden, and, with all but her, they 
were successful. But Ellen kept her faith 
with her lover and despised heartily the 
finely-bred people, whom she saw resorting 
to the basest modes of flattering her ignorant 
and rough old father. She was meek, how- 
ever, not passionate; bore in silence many 


things which pained her; submitted quietly 


to many things which might have vexed her; 
and, though she gave them no encourage- 
ment of a positive kind, her meekness and 
forbearance yet left upon the minds of all 
the impression that she would finally be per- 
suaded to give up the absent, and yield to 
the present lover. Her father frequently 
scolded and quarrelled with her on this 
theme. Sometimes he even threatened ; but 
in our forest country few persons are ever 
really forced to marry against their will, 
Society and public opinion interpose to pro- 
tect the daughter from the sacrifice of her- 
self to gratify the ambition and the vanity, 
or appease the anger of a parent; precisely 
as the same society and public opinion inter- 
pose to rebuke the maiden who perversely 


marries against the parent’s consent. It was 


this sort of influence which, tacitly, shielded 
Ellen from absolute persecutions, on the sub- 
ject of her suitor. For the present, there- 
fore, the burden of persecution fell upon the 
venerable sire of the man she favored. Old 
Barclay had him in his power, and deter- 
mined to punish him for his own daugh- 
ter’s obstinacy. Accordingly, when Jacob 
Barclay came to pay his interest, he was 
rudely asked for another instalment of the 
principal. He again referred to his unprofit- 
able fields, his wasted years, his numerous 
disappointments and misfortunes. 

“‘T can’t help all that, Jacob Downton. I 
lent you my money expecting to be paid, and 
I will be paid, I tell you. If the money is 
not forthcoming by next sale day, look to it, 
I shall foreclose, I warn you.” 

‘‘ What am I to do, Peter Barclay?’ 

“Sell! sell land. You don’t want the half 
that you’ve got.” 

Downton groaned in his bitter agony. He 
saw that Barclay would never be content 
till he obtained complete possession of his 
farmstead,—that farmstead, which, having 
received from his father, he felt should pro- 
perly descend to his children. He saw, also, 
that, made insolent by prosperity, flattered 
by the attentions of people in higher station, 
and conceiving that his debtor was in his 
power, his creditor was prepared to throw 
off the mask of old and neighbourly sympa- 
thies, and toshow himself, in his true colours, 
as a hard and griping tyrant of the poor. He 
now felt himself strong enough in power to 
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brave the opinions of the community. Jacob 
Downton saw all this, and forebore all en- 
treaties. Next sale day found him at the 
village with a favorite negro fellow, to whom, 
with tears in his eyes, he had communicated 
the necessity for selling him. The negro 
was greatly agitated and wretched; and 
leaving him at the door of the court house, 
Jacob paid a visit to lawyer Caughman, the 
friend of his son, to explain to him the cruel 
necessity before him. The lawyer heard, 
him with commiseration, and talking to-| 
gether, the two went forth to the court house 
where Tony, the negro, had been left. But 
the fellow was no longer there. Search was 
made for him in vain. The truth at length | 
flashed upon poor Jacob Downton, that Tony, 
to escape being sold, had taken to the woods. 

‘‘ He never run away in all his life before !”’ 
cried the distressed old man, who prepared, 
as nothing could be done, to ride back with 


all haste to his farm, in order to supply his’ 


place with another. There were several 
farmers wishing to buy, and some agreed to 
wait for his return that very day. But law- 
yer Caughman stopped the old man just as 


he was about to mount, and took him back’! 
with him to his office. When there he said 


to him kindly— 
“Jacob, you say that Peter Barclay re- 
quires a payment of five hundred dollars. 


Tony is worth all that money. Now, look 


you, I’Jl take a mortgage of him, as he runs, 
and let you have the five hundred. I fortu- 
nately have that sum to spare, and all that 
you shall do, to secure me, is to give me the 
mortgage and insure the fellow’s life for me. 
I’ve no fear but that Tony will come in as 
soon as he hears that he’s not to be sold, and 
Pllsend him back to you, or he’ll go himself, 
and you can pay me the interest on the five 
hundred instead of paying Barclay.” 

The old man could have kissed the hands 
of the benevolent lawyer. 


money, he said aloud, as he wound his way 
through the solemn pines of God’s own 
planting— 

“ Have I been so sinful, oh! Lord, as to 
think that thou hads’t abandoned me. Lo! 
thou hast raised me up a friend in this hour 
of my greatest tribulation !”’ 

Peter Barclay was paid his instalment and 


Vor. XIX—45 


He wept his) 
gratitude and joy; and, riding home with the 


thus baffled for another year. But as the 
new year begun and advanced, the familiar 
aspects of evil fortune once more peered in 
at the humble cottage of Jacob Downton. A 
hail storm swept over his young corn and 
infant cotton, which, up to that moment, had 
flourished with wonderful promise and luxu- 
riance; and it was evident, as —y in the 
year as June, that it would scarcely be pos- 
sible for him to make even the a crop of 
‘the preceding year. These successive dis- 
asters, the continual recurrence of failure, 
‘obviously had their effect upon the old man, 
though they did not lesson his exertions, or 
|appear to subdue his spirits; but he felt and 
suffered in secret, and his form gradually 
‘seemed to yield beneath its burden. The 
| stoop in his shoulders increased; there was 
‘now a slight tremor in his limbs as he moved; 

and his eye had lost much of the brightness 
which had lightened it up only the year be- 
fore. Sometime in May, however, there 
|was an event which seemed to encourage 
‘him for a while. He heard a report of one 
‘Samuel Faill, a young man of a neighbour- 
ing district, who had returned with a hand- 
some sum of gold from California. The dis- 
tance to Faill’s from the farm of Downton 
| was fully forty miles; but the very day after 
hearing this intelligence, the old man got 
upon his horse and proceeded to visit Faill. 
He saw the youth who had been compara- 
tively prosperous in ‘the diggins’’ and had 
come home tolerably contented, with about 
four thousand dollars. Old Downton was 
quite repaid the trouble of his journey when 
he learned from Faill that he had seen Wil- 
liam, though not recently; and that, when 
last seen, about seven months before, he was 
hard at work and healthy. Faill did not re- 
port William as particularly prosperous ; said 
he was doing pretty well then; had gather- 
ed some gold, and was toiling on with hope, 
sanguine of profits yet to come. He had 
been sick once, for a week, and had been 
robbed while in that condition of all that he 
had previously accumulated; but had quite 
recovered his health, and, perhaps, had made 
up all his losses. Faill did not think very 
highly of the particular placer in which Wil- 
liam worked, but added that gold could be 
got anywhere if one would dig for it. This 
William could do as well as any man, and he 
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had no doubt he would come home some of 
these days with full pockets. His report, 
though not enthusiastic, was encouraging, 
and gave a new warmth to the old man’s 
spirits. Asto his not writing, Faill said that 
could not be true; that he knew, when they 
worked in the same neighborhood, that Wil- 
liam wrote regularly every month; but the 
country was in sucha condition and had such 
a population, that letters from persons at the 
mines were received and forwarded with great 
irregularity. The old man lingered all day at 
the farm of Faill, listening to the youth's de- 





tails, prompting them, and proposing ques- | 
tion after question, until his own mgenuity | 
Was quite exhausted and he felt that he could: 


ask, and Faill yield him nothing more. With 
many thanks for his information, Jacob Down- 


ton made his way home to share his intelli-| 
gence with his daughters and little Robert. | 
For a time these tidings kept them up. They | 


were relieved of the fear that the beloved 


grew active which promised that they should 
see him, orat least hear from him again soon. 
But the days sped as before; no letters, no 
gleams of fortune, and their sad hearts again 
sickened with the hope deferred. Their suffer- 
ings and anxieties were destined to increase. 
As the season advanced, corn was broken in, 
and, as he feared, Jacob Downton now dis- 
covered that his failure in the crop was greaier 
than it had ever been before. Hitherto, 


while his cotton crop was short, and that of. 


corn was scant, he had always made enough 
.o suffice his plantation. It was now evident 
that he should be compelled to buy some 
three hundred bushels. This was a new 
burden on the camel’s back. The cotton 
which he raised might afford him, as before, 
the means of paying their interest upon his 
bonds to Barclay; and supply his current 
wants; but, even this would depend upon 
the fact that the season should be a pro- 
tracted one. An early winter would be fatal 
to this hope even. And, true to the old 
man’s apprehensions, there came prema- 
ture frosts. The events of a year ago are 
quite too fresh in our memories to render it 
necessary to remind any one of the fact that 
this season, December 1851, took the place 
of October in our calendar. The cotton was 
killed every where that month in Carolina. 











ee 


The prospects of old Downton perished with 
his cotton. His crop was cut off two thirds, 


XIII. 


Every body sympathized with the brave old 
farmer who had so nobly struggléd against 
Fortune, and who was so relentlessly pur- 
sued by Fate!—every body but Peter Bar- 
clay, his creditor. His feelings had been 
daily growing more and more hostile to the 
old man. That they should do so was quite 
natural in the case of one conscious of his 
own wrong doing. We are usually unfor- 
giving in the degree in which we have of- 
fended. Besides, another cause of the in- 
creased hostility of Barclay to Downton 
arose from the firm and continued rejection, 
by dear little Ellen, of the addresses of Dr. 
Lanham. She solemnly kept her faith to 


| William Downton, and pleaded her troth be- 
exile had gone to the grave, and the hope fore heaven, whenever she was assailed by 


the requisitions of her father. His persecu- 


tions, and those of the young Doctor him- 
self, had been wnwearied and unceasing. 
The mother had been, at length, brought in 
as an ally; and made to plead her own 
wishes to the poor child, and thus to work 
upon sympathies which had never before 
been touched. Sick, sad, suffering, the un- 
happy girl wept in secret, and, sometimes, 
through very exhaustion and hopelessness, 
felt like giving up the contest, and yielding 
to any fate that might occur. Until the re- 
turn of young Faill, with news of William, 
they had almost succeeded in persuading her 
that he was dead. But when, returning 
from church one Sunday, Jacob Downton him- 
self came up to her, and, in the hearing of 
her father, communicated the intelligence, 
saying :—‘‘I have heard of William, Ellen; 
he is well and doing well; and I hope he 
will soon be at home to comfort us’’—her 
courage and her strength revived; and the 
father, provoked that all he had done, should 
be rendered in a moment useless, then bit- 
terly resolved to pursue his debtor with the 
utmost severities of his power. Accord- 
ingly, when he beheld the meagre harvest of 
Jacob Downton, and learned the extent of 
his misfortune from every lip, he prepared 
for finally pushing him over the precipice on 
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which he tottered. He congratulated him-| horse was instantly ordered, and he rode 


self now, that the long coveted farm was in|away. He was gone all day and at night - 


his power. He would foreclose his mort-|came back, showing a tolerably cheerful face, 
gage: there was but little money in the but in truth, utterly dispirited. Moses Pruitt 


county; he would buy lands and negroes at 
his own prices, and still hold a clam upon 
the debtor which might hereafter serve for 
his profits; or his revenges. Such were the 
cruel and selfish calculations of the arrogant 


and avaricious creditor. He hastened to put | 


them into execution, and scarcely had Down- 
ton picked in his small crop of cotton, when 
he received a letter from Barclay’s lawyer 
advising him that he now required full satis- 
faction on his bond, and that, if not paid by 
the first of January 1852, the mortgage upon 
lands and negroes should be instantly fore- 
closed. 

The blow came stunningly upon the senses 
of the old farmer. He staggered to his ac- 
customed seat like one mortally wounded. 
Little Robert happened to be in the hall, and 
hurried immediately to his father’s side, cry- 
ing, “‘What’s the matter, daddy, are you 
sick ?’’ Then, without waiting for an answer 
he darted to Sally’s chamber and informed 
her of what had taken place. The sisters 
were all together, and they at once rushed 
to the assistance of the old man. But he 
recovered himself as he saw them enter, 
tried to smile in answer to their earnest and 
excited inquiries, and broke down in the 
effort; sunk back again into his chair, and 
sobbed aloud; the tears streaming from his 
agedeyes. Sally picked up the paper which 
lay at his feet, and read its conterts. ‘The 
cruel, cruel man!’’ she exclaimed. Soon the 
purport of the dreadful epistle was known to 
all, and the house, in an instant, became one 
of lamentation. But the cries and terror of the 
girls brought back to Jacob Downton all his 
manhood. 

“ Cheer up, girls,’’ he said ; ‘cheer up my 
children. God has helped us through so far } 


had only a week before invested all his idle 
money in negroes; an application to John 
Clymer, another farmer of supposed wealth, 
had the same results ; and the poor old debtor 
was at the end of his tether. Sorrowful, 
and sorely cold, was his heart that night. 
Brightly blazed the oaken fires in his chim- 
ney; lovely, and good, and dutiful, in high 
degree, were the children that surrounded 
him; but his joys seemed wholly to have de- 
parted; for how should these children, who 
had hitherto been well, and fondly, and even 
luxuriously cherished,—how should they find 
shelter; in what strange habitation ; in what 
unfriendly keeping; reduced to what painful 
humiliations? Such were the thoughts that 
racked his soul; yet he forgot not, ere Robert 
retired to his bed, to take the boy as usual 
between his knees, while he said his nightly 
prayer, in the simplicity of a childish tongue. 
And he patted the boy on his head, and kiss- 
ed his cheek, and in cheerful accents bade 
him go, and be sure to get up with the sun! 
Then he called to the youngest of the girls, 
to bring the Bible, the old family Bible, from 
which he was accustomed nightly to read a 
chapter. The girl placed it before him, 
brought him his spectacles, placed the light 
in the proper situation, and the old man 
drew nigh to the table. But it so happened 
that, in opening the holy volume, the leaves 
parted at the well-filled pages of the family 
record. The old man looked up and laid the 
spectacles upon the open page. He mutter- 
ed something inaudible. Then putting on 
‘his glasses, he stooped over the familiar 
Pitan: and read of births, and deaths, and 
marriages, while long by-gone events floated 
up dimly before his memory and fancy, and 
‘then, with the sad and thoughtful girls hang- 














he will not deliver us now into the hands of ing about him, he repeated the old chroni- 
the enemy! i will ride to Moses Pruitt, who cles, and told of his youth, and his youthful 
has money by him to lend. He will take loves; of their mother; of the thirty years 
this mortgage himself, and take me out of which they had lived together in joy and 
the hands of this persecuting man.” sadness; of the children they had buried ; 
The old farmer spoke with more confi-| how they looked; how they grew, and what 
dence than he felt; but the plan was the’ particularly distinguished each. 
only obvious one for his extrication, and he| “And they are gone; and he who still 


at once proceeded to put it in execution. His lives is gone from us, my children! Shall 
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these eyes ever again behold him, Father of 
many mercies! Send him to me, I pray thee, 
that his hands may close these weary eyes!” 

And, speaking thus, the old man seemed 
to subside upon his knees, from the chair to 
the floor, while his face sank down upon the 
Bible, and his arms were spread, enclosing 
it upon the table. The girls immediately 
drooped also upon their knees, while the 
father prayed in silence. His ‘‘ amen,” only 
was audible. Then, when they rose, he 
said— 

“ Surely, Sally, it was to remind me that 
in two days more I shall be seventy years| 
old, that my hands opened upon these pages. 
Thinking of other things I had quite forgot- 
ten how old a person I am!” 

‘But we had not forgotten your birthday, 
papa,’ responded one of the girls. ‘It 
comes day after to-morrow.” 

Sally gave the girl a rebuking look; but 
the old man patted her affectionately upon 
the head, as he answered,— 

“In these days of sorrow, when all the 





skies are so cloudy for us, it’s of no use to, 
remember such matters. It’s more natural’ 
to think of death days than birth-days, when | 
one is so nearto the graveas I. Take away 
the book, my children, I feel that I cannot 
read for you to-night.” 


XIV. 


The next morning Jacob Downton was up 
betimes. He swallowed a bowl of coffee has- 
tily, but ate nothing. Then, with a good 


———5 


affairs, which he made to the worthy lawyer, 
had no other effect than that of making him 
unhappy. Caughman really felt for the old 
man, and had a sincere regard for the young 
one, his son. He was really anxious to help 
the unfortunate family, but he lacked the 
means of doing so. 

“If we could get the bonds transferred to 
some other person, the punctual payment of 
the interest might be sufficient; and, in the 
meantime, something might turn up. Have 
you tried Moses Pruitt? He had money to 
lend three weeks ago, quite enough, I think, 
to buy up the mortgage ?”’ 

“Yes; ve tried him: but he’s bought 
seven negroes, and used up all his spare 
money.” 

‘There’s John Clymer, by the way—” 

‘Seen him also: he’s bought lands and 
rail road stock.”’ 

‘Ephraim Bell is now in the village. Sup- 
pose, Mr. Downton, you step out and see 
him.” 

The suggestion was immediately acted 
upon, but in an hour, the old man returned 
disappointed. Bell had made his investments 
in a steam mill. 

‘‘ Let me go over and see Ellis, the lawyer 
of old Barclay,” said Caughman. ‘“ Per- 
haps I may persuade him to getting you time 
from his client. Keep your seat, Mr. Down- 
ton and keep up the fire ’till I come back.” 

But Caughman also returned disappointed. 

«Ellis says that Barclay is resolved to 
have his money or foreclose the mortgage.” 

‘“‘T told you so, squire. It’s no use trying 
in that quarter. He hates me, and he hates 


humored farewell to the girls, he mounted my boy; and he will push us to the wall if 


his horse and rode at a smart canter to the 
court house. His purpose was to see lawyer 
Caughman, who had been a friend of his son 


he can.” 
« Well,” said Caughman, “don’t despair, 
Mr. Downton, we have still two weeks to the 


from boyhood, and was at once a worthy and | first of January, and time is one of the most 


intelligent person. The old man had no de- 
finite idea of any particular advantage that 
might accrue to him from this visit But 
he found it necessary to cast the burden of 
his troubles on some other shoulders, and to 
seek in every possible direction, the succour 
which he needed. Caughman he knew could 
do nothing himself for his extrication, but he 
might have clients quite as well disposed, 
and better able than himself to serve him. 


precious things to the lawyer as to the poli- 
tician. It’s a bad chance I grant you; but 
something may be done in that time. You 
can think over your list of friends and 
acquaintances and I'll do the same of mine. 
It may be that we shall find somebody want- 
ing an investment, and I am fully prepared 
to say that this is a safe one.” 

This was all the consolation poor old Jacob 
Downton got from his visit. He rode home- 





Thus he went. But the revelation of his 


wards with a heart heavier than ever. As 
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he got to the boundary line between his farm 
and that of his persecuting creditor, the recol- 
lection of his poor girls, and their probable 
fate, under the ruin which threatened him, 
quite took away his courage. His feelings 
were such, that for the moment, he did not 
venture to approach them. He turned in 
from the highway accordingly, among the 
woods, and without any design, took his way 
to the poplar grove, and the spring, which, 
in former and more friendly years, had been 
the favorite haunt of the children of the two 
families. Here they had played together 
without a care or apprehension; their com- 
munion unvexed by any evil feeling. The 
old man drew up his horse just above it 
among the old poplars, scored every where 
with well-known dates and initials. He stopt, 
and without any definite purpose, alighted. 
A thousand memories crowded upon him. 
He felt as if he were in communion with the 
dead. He felt that they were about him. 
He threw himself upon the ground in a sit- 


ting posture, his head drooping and pressing | 


upon his palms, almost between his knees. 
He groaned aloud beneath the sudden pres- 
sure of thought and feeling, working to- 
gether. A light hand rested upon his shoul- 
der, while a sweet sad voice filled his ears,— 

“Father Jacob, is it you here ?”’ 

He looked up and saw Ellen Barclay. 

“Yes, Ellen only me; but it will not vex 
me if you were to say that you wish it had 
been William, rather.”’ 

“ And I do say that, and feel that too, dear 
father Jacob, though I won’t have you think 
I’m not very, very glad to see you. I see 
you so seldom now!” 

«“ And with good reason, too. Ellen, my 
child, your father, Peter Barclay, is bent 
on seeing the earth heaped upon this old 
head soon.” 

“Don’t say so! Oh don’t say so, if you 
love me.” 

“Tt is true, Ellen;’’ and he then told her 
all the cruel history. The poor girl sate 
down beside him and wept bitter tears. 

*‘ But,’”’ continued the old man, “ nothing 
he has done, or could do, could ever make 
me feel for you but as the wife of my Wil- 
liam. Ellen, child, you’re not going to be 
false to William? They tell me that this 
young Doctor is to marry you—” 


“Qh! no! never! never!’’ 

‘Do you say that from your heart, Ellen, 
with all your soul and with all your strength !”’ 
“With my whole heart, and soul, and 
strength, father Jacob. As I live I will 
never be the wife of any man but William 
Downton.”’ 

The old man rose partly, then sunk upon 
his knees and said— 

‘‘Kneel with me, Ellen, kneel.’’ She 
did so. 

‘ Look,’’ said he,—*“‘ look, Ellen, you see al- 
most the whole sky above us is darkened by 
dull, gloomy clouds. The sun is nowhere to 
be seen. Now, Ellen, do you doubt that God 
is still behind those clouds ?” 

“No, father Jacob, he is surely there.”’ 
‘Yes: do you see that little break yonder 
in the West, as if the sun were trying to 
make an opening for himself. God is prob- 
ably just now looking through that opening 
at us two here,—you a young creature just 
beginning to tread the earth witha free foot- 
step ;—me, an old broken down man, totter- 
ing only in the one direction, to the grave.”’ 

‘“‘ Don’t speak so sadly, father Jacob.”’ 

He did not heed her, but continued : 

‘*God is there in that opening! Gop ts 
HERE !”’ speaking with great energy, ‘‘stand- 
ing over us and beside us now.” 

The girl started, and looked around her, 
as if really expecting to see the awful In- 
visible, of whom he spoke with such vehe- 
mence, actually looking down upon her. 

‘‘ He sees us—sees our hearts—hears the 
very voices in our soul. The whole earth 
is but the great ear of God—and the trees 
are his witnesses. Repeat, then, that he 
may hear, Ellen, that you will marry no 
man’s son but mine,—my son, William !” 

The girl, thus suddenly adjured, rose up 
and lifted her hands to Heaven, as she spoke 
in accents solemn as his own— 

«They may kill me, father Jacob, but I 
will marry none but William Downton!” 

“Thou hearest, oh! Inscrutable God! 
Thou hearest! Be thou the witness, and in 
thy own good time help these children with 
thy smile and blessings !”’ 

He took the girl into his arms, as he rose 
slowly from the earth, and said: 

«Ellen, it may be that when William Down- 








ton again sets foot upon his native earth, 
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these old eyes may be dark beneath it; yet 
would I not go to my grave in peace did I 
think, after all his toils, and cares, and perils, 
he might come back to find you another 
man’s wife. Ellen, it would be the dread- 
fullest doom of death that my poor boy could 
ever know! Oh! Ellen, let your love re- 
ceive him still, though he may never more 
hear the voice of mine.” 

And the two wept together, till the ap- 
proaching shadows of night compelled the 
girl to tear herself away. 


XV. 


Let us now return to the Court House, 
and to the office of Lawyer Caughman. We 
will suppose that night to have passed, and 
another day to have begun—begun in sun- 
shine, though, as yet, many a suffering and 
sore spirit is unconscious of its beams and 
warmth. Caughman was sitting at his desk, 
brooding sadly over the affairs of the Down- 
tons, doubly sad, as he could revolve no 
method for their relief. It was about eleven 
o’clock, and already he had resorted to one 
or two persons from whom he fancied the 
money for the relief of his client, might be 
procured. But the time was one of great 
monied pressure. Cotton had not yet freely 
gone forward. The banks were stringent 
—tight is the word—and were required to 
use all their spare funds in bolstering up 
their friends and special favorites. Under 
the circumstances of the country, cash was 
not to be had. Downton could easily have 
sold the property on a credit; but it was not 
his desire to sell, and unless Peter Barclay 
would have been willing to substitute the 
bonds of another for those of Downton, credit 
could have served the latter nothing. Caugh- 
man had just returned from a visit to his 
brother lawyer, Ellis, to see if that person 
was willing, and could exercise any influ- 
ence over Barclay in arresting his cruel res- 


- olution. But from Ellis he received no en- 


couragement, and, in absolute despair he sat 
brooding at his desk, vainly endeavoring to 
extort from thought some new suggestion 
upon which to build and act. While thus he 
meditated, he heard a modest tap at the door 
of his office. 





« Come in.” 

The door opened, and Caughman abso- 
lutely started to his feet with sudden sur- 
prise, at the object that met his glance. This 
was a tall, powerfully made man, more than 
six feet in height, with a massive beard and 
moustache—the beard, of a rich brown, 
hanging down upon the bosom with almost 
patriarchal profusion. Over his shoulders 
he wore the Mexican blanket, a beautiful 
and picturesque robe of ample dimensions 
and gorgeous colours. A fur cap was lifted 
from his head as he entered and displayed a 
shock of hair even more full and flowing 
than the beard. Not knowing what to make 
of such a visitor, Caughman yet civilly asked 
him to enter and take a seat. 

‘‘ What! Caughman!”’ cried the stranger, 
‘‘do you notknow me? Have you forgotten 
your old friend and playmate, Willy Down- 
ton !’’ 

** Willy Downton, old fellow—God bless 
you; is it you?” and the lawyer embraced 
him with a deep sense of equal joy and re- 
lief. Then they seated themselves, and Wil- 
liam got from the lawyer all his intelligence. 

“‘T dared not go to the farm till I had seen 
you and heard every thing. I feared so 
much.” 

He was soon informed in all particulars. 
When told of the proceedings of old Bar- 
clay, he exclaimed— 

‘‘ Well, thank God! I am able to settle 
that matter for ever. I have been fortunate, 
Caughman, in my enterprise. I have brought 
home a clear sum, after all’s paid, of eleven 
thousand dollars. Let me get rid of some 
of it at once. Here, my dear friend, is the 
five hundred I owe you. If there’s any in- 
terest due on the note, you shall have it: 
and here, my dear fellow, take these bills 
and go at once to Ellis and liquidate the bond, 
and take the mortgage out of his clutches. 
I was pretty sure the old man would never 
be able to raise the money, so I procured 
the full sum, as it was when I left home, 
from the banks in Charleston. Count that 
roll and pay the debt at once.”’ 

Caughman did not need to be urged upon 
this duty. Never did lawyer undertake one 
with more satisfaction. He was not long 
absent, and soon returned with the fatal in- 
strument fully cancelled and shorn of all its 
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terrors, which had vexed the peace of the 
family for five dreary years and more. We 
have not space to record the narrative which 
William gave to Caughman of his fortunes 
during his absence. We must content our- 
selves with the results. Enough to say here 
that he had received few or no letters from 
home, though he had written every month. 
For nearly a year he had been without any 
intelligence. He consented to dine with 
Caughman that day; borrowed a horse from 
him soon after dinner, and hurried below in 
the direction where lay equally his heart and 


avenue leading to the dwelling. He distin- 
guished the house at a distance by the little 
glimmering light from the hall windows. 
How many thousand times had he approach- 
ed the avenue and seen that welcoming light 
at the same hour? But never under such 
circumstances as now—never with the same 
emotions. He rode on slowly, chewing as 
he went the cud of sweet and bitter thought. 
Not even the bitter now was unpleasant to 
his taste. It was a bitter of memory only; 
hehe when fortune smiles, becomes an 
agreeable tonic rather than a bitter medicine. 








home. With a natural feeling—a vague} At about a hundred yards from the house, 
hope that he might not look in vain upon the he came to the gate of the little pale fence 
once so sacred spot, he fastened his horse at} which surrounded it. Here he dismounted 
the entrance of the poplar grove, and stole} and advanced on foot: he now discovered a 
forward to the favorite spring, where he had |faint glimmer of light from the chamber in 
so often met his beloved one. Was it an|the wing of the house—what, in cottage par- 
angel whisper that guided the footsteps of | lance, is the shed-room, where his father slept. 
Ellen thither almost at the same moment?,|By this he knew that the old man had re- 
She took down the little gourd from where tired for the night; and he suddenly resolved 
it hung upon a branch of the tree which that he should not be disturbed. He knew 
shaded the water and stooped to drink. Sud-/that if he made his appearance the house 
denly she starts, and looks about her. She would be in an uproar, and the old man 
hears her own name, and in accents that would probably get no sleep for the rest of 
seem as familiar as they are fond. She sees the night. Sleep, precious to all, is particu- 
the strange equipment, the massive beard, the larly so to the aged; they obtain its bless- 
majestic form, and tries to fly. ‘ings with difficulty ; as if Nature, conscious 
“ Ellen—it is I—it is William Downton !’’ of the long sleep which is approaching, had 
With a cry of joy she rushed into his resolved to spare as litile as possible of the 
arms. 'time allotted to life in the consumption of it 
‘And you have not forgotten me, Ellen, in this manner. William looked to the dim 
and you are still true to your pledges.” |firelight, through the unclosed shutter of his 
She did not answer: she only clung closer father’s window and saw the faint outline of 

to his neck, and looked up into his face with the old man’s person where he lay. Breath- 
a smile that needed no words for his assu- ing an ejaculatory prayer he turned aside, 
rance. When they parted, he said—« Say and with cautious steps ascended to the pi- 
nothing of my coming, Ellen—nothing at azza; he stole gently to the windows and 
home. I mean to see you there.”’ ‘looked in at the hall. The girls, all three, 
It was dark before they parted, but we were busy beside the fire—each with work 
need not report all that was said between in hand. Never was shown more devout 
them. industry. The young man gazed till the 
‘tears filled his eyes, and then he stole away 
las he came. His, perhaps, were somewhat 
XVI. unwonted feelings under the circumstances, 

but he resolved not to disturb any of them 

William Downton did not too rapidly ap-|that night. He had, besides, an object. Re- 
proach the dear little old cottage and the turning to the gate where his horse had been 
well remembered home. Darkness grew fastened, he remounted and took his way to 
around him as he slowly walked his horse (a little cottage half a mile distant, which 
over the narrow pathway through the woods. | was occupied by a good-natured, half-va- 
At length he reached the entrance of the grant, squatter-hunter named Moore, whom 
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he knew well, and with whom he resolved 
to take his bed. Let us suppose him there, 
safely installed by the fire, with Moore, open- 
mouthed, listening to our hero’s California 
adventures, and wondering why he had never 
thought to go with him. Long before day- 
light, William was up and away. But we 
leave him for the present to return to the 
homestead of his father. 


The next day was the birth-day of Jacob 
Downton, and the manufactures upon which 
William had seen his sisters engaged were 
designed by each as birth-day gifts for the 
good old father. They consisted of homely 
trophies, gloves, stockings, handkerchiefs 
curiously wrought, with the initials of the 
old man in some snug corner, probably 
wreathed in vines and stars after a very do- 
mestic fashion. With the dawn of day, the 
three girls were up; and closely followed by 
little Robert, all without shoes, and each bear- 
ing her pretty petty gifts of love, might have 
been seen stealing into the old man’s cham- 
ber, and quietly depositing them beside him 
on his pillow, where, upon his opening his 
eyes, he must immediately see them. Dear, 
young, artless things, they dreamed not that 
even while they performed this pretty drama 
of filial love, he witnessed it all, but through 
his half-shut eyes. Having gone to bed soon 
the previous evening, from fatigue, he had 
slept in the early part of the night, was awake 
when they entered the room, and only feigned 
to sleep, watching with fond emotion all their 
actions. Little did he dream that, even at 
that moment, other eyes were beholding 
them and him also. In half an hour he 
arose and came forth into the hall where the 
girls and little Robert were all assembled 
and preparing for breakfast. He brought 
the gifts of love in his hand. 


‘‘My dear children,” said he, ‘ would 
you believe it?—but I had a dream in the 
night of certain angels coming into my room 
and laying gifts upon my pillow. And, when 
I awoke, Jo! what I found there!” 

And, with the words, the old man caught 
them severally in his arms and kissed them. 


‘Ah! my children,” he said, mournfully, 
your love is now all I possess! and I—I 
am now too poor to give you any thing! If 
William were only here now, to take care 





of you, I could lie down and sleep the last 
sleep that this old head can know!” 

He sat down and took little Robert between 
his knees. The boy looked up— 

‘«‘ But, papa, what is in that pretty box?” 

He pointed to a small mahogany case that 
stood upon the table. Nobody before had 
seen it. It was equally a surprise to the 
girls. 

“That, my son! Why, where did that 
come from? What box is that, Sally ? 

‘T don’t know, father: I never saw it till 
now.” 

The old man rose up, took the box into his 
hands and found a little silver key hanging 
to the handle. He opened it with trembling 
curiosity, and a large folded paper was dis- 
played before his eyes. He was greatly ag- 
itated, laid the box down, tore open the paper 
and found it to contain his bond and mort- 
gage to Peter Barclay. He threw up his 
hands to heaven. 

“Tt is William that hath done this—my 
son, my own son William! Willy, my son, 
my brave son, my noble son—where are 
you?” 

The next moment, and the person sum- 
moned stood before him, and was clasped 
within his arms. They all knew him in spite 
of his wild beard and Mexican blanket. Oh! 
the embraces, and the sweet tears and kisses 
that followed. 

‘«‘ Joy cometh in the morning!” cried the 
old man. ‘Oh, Lord, I bless and praise 
thee, since the son that I have mourned as 
dead hath been restored to me in life and 
safety. Now may thy servant depart in 
peace since mine eyes have seen this day!” 


XVII. 


Our story is drawing toaclose. That day 
Peter Barclay was confounded by a commu- 
nication from his lawyer, Ellis, informing 
him of the satisfaction of Downton’s mort- 
gage. It was a subject of long consultation 
with Dr. Lanham, by what process and from 
what source the money had been raised. It 
never entered into the heads of either that 
William Downton had returned from Califor- 
nia arich man! The mystery was still far- 
ther increased to the mind of Barclay, by 4 
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statement which Lanham made, to the effect 
that he had only that morning seen at the 
railroad depot sundry boxes and barrels just 
arrived from the city containing, very evi- 
dently, ‘dry and wet,”’ and addressed to ‘ Ja- 
cob Downton,” &c. Old Barclay scratched 
his head, paced the floor, looked occasionally 
at the doctor with a very dubious counte- 
nance and went on wondering. The doctor 
lighted his cigar with a very philosophical 
phlegm, shut his eyes, threw his heels up| 
against the fireplace, and puffed at vacancy. 
The parties were thus engaged when the 
door was suddenly thrown open, and in 
marched a personage, the very appearance 
of whom seemed to fill both of them with 
consternation. Who could he be? They 
had heard of the Great Magyar, Kossuth, 
who was in the country, wearing a strange 
coat or cloak, and making collections; and 
the notion immediately possessed both minds 
that the intruder was the very person, though 
somewhat out of his latitude as regarded the 
latter object. But the frank, manly voice 
soon disclosed its proper owner. William 
Downton calmly advanced, offered his hand 
to Peter Barclay, and spoke as gently as if 
he had never given him cause of complaint 
or anger. There was a profound policy in 
the proceeding which we need not stop now 
toexplain. Enough to say, that it was highly 
important that William Downton should show 
to his own, and his father’s persecutor, that 
he at least did not consider the breach be- 
tween them irreparable. Barclay took the 
offered hand with a corresponding civility 
and even frankness. In an instant he con- 
jectured the source from which the money 
had been drawn which paid off the mort- 
gage of the father. The same conjecture 
naturally suggested the probability of more 
money being found in the strong box whence 
that amount had been drawn. William was 
civilly asked to take a seat, which he com- 
posedly did, while Dr. Lanham, somewhat 
less composedly, rose from his seat, gathered 
up his hat, gloves, medical saddle-bags, and 
prepared to decamp—the personal contrast 
alone between himself and the formidable 
looking Mexican or Magyar, furnishing a suf- 
ficient reason for his departure. No effort 
was made by old Barclay to restrain him. 
He only said, 





* Are you off doctor ?”’ 

To which the other answered quickly, 

‘Yes! I must ride to seea patient. Good 
morning.” 

With his disappearance Peter became 
chatty and inquisitive. William answered 
him frankly, coolly anticipated any special 
question touching his successes, by saying 
that, with ten thousand dollars clear, he was 
content to quit and give up his gulches to 
poorer or more greedy adventurers. 

‘Ten thousand dollars!’’ exclaimed Peter, 
‘ten thousand!”’— 

‘Eleven, in fact, and a fraction over,” 
said William; ‘but why don’t I see mamma,” 
—so he used to call Mrs. Barclay—“ and 
Ellen? Where are they all, that I do not 


59) 


see them: 


The old man rose at the words very sub- 
missively, to call them in, and instead of 
doing so, shouted aloud with the utmost 
power of his lungs— 

‘« Eleven thousand dollars !”’ 

William saw immediately that the case 
was gained. The imagination of the miser 
was possessed. The citadel of his affections 
was taken by storm. William followed the 
old man to the passage way, and himself 
called out, ‘“‘Mamma! Ellen! where are 
you?” 

The daughter gladly, but tremblingly 
obeyed the summons, and was caught in the 
embrace of the Californian, in the very sight 
of the father; and—he was silent. 

“Eleven thousand dollars,’”’ quoth he ; 
‘eleven thousand and a fraction—in three 
years |” 

The old lady made her appearance; a 
phial of physic in her hands. 

‘‘Why, mamma, how thin and pale you 
are looking,’’ William exclaimed, as he kissed 
the old lady and shook her hands; “but it’s 
the physic you’re taking: its enough to kill 
any body. Let me throw it out of the win- 
dow.” 

“ Ay, do,’”’ quoth Peter; ‘do; she’s been 
growing worse and worse ever since she’s 
been taking the doctor’s stuff.” 

‘Oh! don’t—don’t; I shall die without 
them drops,” cried the old lady. But the 
deed was done. Dr. Lanham’s medicine 
followed himself and his hopes. William 
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had acquired a rare resoluteness, as well as 
rare wealth, from his adventures. 

“Tl give you something better, mamma: 
I’ve become a doctor too; and have brought 
a box of the most glorious physic for you, 
which will cure you in one week, make you 





THE PINE. 


Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im norden auf kahler Hoeh.—H. Heine. 


It was night and winter. In the far off 


young in two, and in three the happiest wo- | Norway kingdom stood, wearing an undaunt- 
man in the world! You shall take your first ed crest, a solitary Pine. Around there 


| 
dose to-morrow, as soon as I get my thing? 


from the depot.”’ 


stretched, as far as the eye could reach, as 
far as it could have reached, assisted by one 


And the old couple and the young, sat /of Frauenhofer’s best perspectives, an un- 
down around the fireside; and at dinner, |broken winding sheet of snow; on it rolled 
about the table, as if they were all of one into the regions of the fable and the north. 


household already ; and as if they had never 


Fhe Storm howled by, lifting up the loose 


known separation. Ellen looked to her bold |snow and driving it before his march as if 
lover, and !aughed and cried with the same |spirits in gravecloth and pall were hastening 
eyes at the same moment! Never wasrev-|to the pole for some ghostly revel. The 
olution in civil state so sudden and complete. great Whirlpool reared and shrieked, sucking 
He had taken the town by surprise. Hejdown its agony with a fearful gulp, for it 
spoke of his betrothal and marriage as a mat- | had hungered sorely, and its giant purveyor 
ter of course, and as coolly, as if there had ithe Gulf Stream could bring no food, but ever 


never been an interruption of the original 
arrangement. 

“ And if it suits you, father Barclay, you 
and mamma here, we’ll have it on Christ- 
mas night. I’ve brought and sent up the 
fruits, the cakes, some excellent wine, nuts, 
raisins and almonds, so that we can make 
the whole neighbourhood rejoice.—Yes, it 
must be on Christmas night. The better day 
the better deed !” 

Ellen was the only one to murmur; but 
she was overruled by papa. 

** What would you have? I agree with 
Willy that Christmas is the very best night 
in the year for a marriage! Itis. Sonone 
of your mouthing, Ellen.” 

The reader may guess the sequel. Of all 
the guests invited, Dr. Lanham and Miss 
Sophia Elphenstone Lanham were the only 
persons who did not appear, and sent no an- 
swer. The winter that overhung the Down- 
ton family was past and gone, and the voice 
of the turtle was heard among its rooftrees. 
The night was dark to them, and long; but 
the promise was verified to faith—that ‘‘ Joy 
Cometh with the Morning!’ 





came bounding on unladen with prey. 

To the right the fantastic Northern Lights 
flickered and crackled, shooting up on high, 
then dwarfing down again. Oh! but they 
were beautiful things, all coloured and fla- 
ming, and dancing their mystic measures 
upon the gemmed and blazing floor of heaven. 
And sullen, with a dull red glare, the high- 
ly inflamed eye of Day watched moodily, but 
majestically over all. Low on the horizon 
it lingered, overlooking the scene with a re- 
flective air. 

The noble old Pine was the last of his race. 
He had weathered the changes of innumera- 
ble centuries; he had seen the tiny Lapland 
move stealthily eastward with his sledge, 
and heard the reindeer hoofs patter away, 
for the returning hum of those mailed insects 
which the northern hive had let loose, star- 
tled the timid dwarfs in their pleasant usur- 
pation, driving them back to the dreary mark. 
He was the last of his race, his elder brother 
had been the prow of the galley which bore 
the stalwart Norsemen to their Vinland. He 
had seen the strange bearded old men cut 
down his beloved brother, and he groaned to 
his core, as far and near fell his relatives, 
friends and acquaintances. He feared no 
secation, too brave for that he hoped it, and 
sought, waving his branches upward, to look 
taller and more ripe for the axe; but every 
other of his genus being hewn down, the war- 
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riors bore them away in 1 solemn march, then | steered beyond my realm, it ‘moaned, the bil- 
returning chaunted their runic rhymes, to lows have borne them far away from my 
whose rude cadence they danced around our! sources. 
hero. He, in silent horror, reflected upon| The Stream would talk extravagantly about 
his desolate condition. Ah! none but adeco-|sunny savannahs, and bright golden sands 
rous old Pine, sprung from good seed, could, over which it flowed transparently—the old 
experience that agony. To fall was nothing—_ Pine looked contemptuously down upon such 
but to die alone; not for him the comforts of twaddle, and surveyed his snows with a self- 
a regular and decent death and burial: no| satisfied creak. The Gulf Stream spoke con- 
loving ones to sigh to the evening, and with’ ‘Sstantly of a Palm. Now, the wood-god 
their surge and moan utter his requiem sub-' help him! the Pine knew no more about a 
foliating him in proper and customary man-) Palm than he did about the other marvels of 
er.’ He was left. The last faint sound this southern land, but whether the academic 
of the battle hymn to Freda reached his most doctrine extended to his race, and in the 
westward leaves, and then all was silent.| Dryad and Oread time, there had been a 
He was alone, for him life had no hope, no commixture and subsequent separation of 
charms—to him to exist was but to vegetate, | sap, or whether there was a botanical affinity, 
and yet the heartless Storm waged his hered- | or whatever reason might be assigned, the 
itary war with unchanged malice, grudging word Palm fell upon his auditory knots like 
this bare continuance of life to the last of a well-remembered tone, and he inquired of 
his stout and hated foes. Braced upon his the Gulf Stream what it meant. 
ancestral rock the Pine still battled with the! Ah,” blubbered the susceptible water, 
Storm, disputing passage to the angry crea-' ‘it is a beautiful thing, all green and gold 
ture. Vexed as was his existence, his na- with a garment of rarest texture, long, soft, 
ture remained unwithered, and beneath his smooth, graceful, silky leaves, and upon its 
rough bark he wore the same resinous heart. |v irgin brow a gorgeous crown, for it is Queen 
Eminently social he sought for company; of the South. " 


his pride forbade sympathy, but he yearned 
for some common feeling. Where was now 
his circle? Too remote and too eccentric’ 
were the auroral lights. The gusty tenants 
of mid air were his sworn foes. The ab-' 
horred Whirlpool winked her great green vor-. 
tex, thirsting for his sap, for, leagued with. 


Thus spoke the Stream, and the Pine lis- 
tened, at first from custom and afterwards 
with a half-curious, half-bashful interest. 
And oh how he felt one day when the roguish 
Stream laughed out and said, “I have been 
talking of you tothe Palm and see what she 
sends you, and bids you wear in your crest 


the storm, she awaited his fall with an eager, when you do battle with the wicked Storm,”’ 
expectation. There was but one being who and a flying fish leapt on the cliff with a deli- 
was not his enemy. The chattering Gulf cate and beautiful thing, a palm leaf. Never 
Stream had been an old though humble friend returning knight from Holy Land placed the 
of his untimely cut down family. There-! consecrated emblem upon his helm with 
fore, in his intervals of battle with the Storm, | greater pride than the gallant Pine, who, 
he could not refrain from cultivating the so-| calling the Stream to witness challenged the 
ciety of the Stream unpolished as it was. Storm. And down it came on demon wings. 
For ages the Stream had been telling of a The cold Polar star saw fair play, and when 
land beyond the seas, but proud upon his the baffled Storm howled off, shone down 
rock, the Pine had been too elevated achar-| with a smile even on its pale face. The Pine 
acter to give much heed to such gossip.|was proud as not a Laurel on earth, and 
Many a wondrous tale did the ever-flowing| with reason, had he not conquered in a com- 
speech of the talkative water communicate. bat where the imperial star itself sat umpire ? 
Listlessly he heard them and viewed care-| And the Stream came jubilant. ‘ Your Palm 
lessly the odd things which one after another sends blessings to her Pine, for know you as 
the provoked Stream washed up. Yielding I come from South to North so fly the Storms 
to a natural feeling he inquired about his from North to South, and every one a 
relatives. The Stream sighed—they have, drive back can work for her no danger. 
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And thus through many a year the Stream | |he not bear himself with all his pinehood. 
would bring the Pine sweet words of love, ‘The Storm beat, and roared, and struck—but 
and then leaping into the Maelstrom, pass |all in vain, whenit called to the Cloud, under 
back in his eternal circuit laden with all man-|which dastard cover it assaulted the Pine 
ner of soft and foolish things from the smit- with all its winds. But although the Pine 
ten Pine, who paid now the greatest atten-'!could not see his dire enemy, he stood im- 
tion to appearance, every burr he could boast pregnable, guarded at all points. Most sud- 
shining with metallic lustre, smooth and,denly, however, the wicked Storm stopped 
dark. lits efforts. It lulled, the darkness disap- 

The Stream, in his accustomed gossip,' peared, and the mighty Star shone benignly 
spoke one day of men from a land it passed upon the Pine’s victory. But to the south- 
in its course called Spain ; some of the in-|west crept off a black speck as large as a 
habitants of this land it related had steered man’s hand, and sailed away on midair. It 
for the distant Palm land. The old Pine had faded at last. 
of course inquired from time to time about} The Pine was oozing at every pore, but he 
his brethren, but the Stream could tell him asked of his love. The good Stream sobbed 
nothing. Softened by the tender feelings | woefully—* the Storm, the wicked Storm!” 
which now filled his heart he procured from | ‘‘ What of that puny and impotent foe?” de- 
the surpliced icebergs the proper masses. /manded the old warrior proudly. 

Farther than this he did not show that the | ‘Alas! alas! it has swept to the South, 

tidings of the new ocean searchers had af- for it had leagued with the Cloud, and under 
fected him. No foreboding fell upon him, lov rer of that traitor, has flown to the south- 
though he might have noticed the troubled) ern seas, where even now it spreads terror 
appearance of the Gulf Stream. One day, ‘and desolation, raging in search—woe! woe! 
however, this shrieked aloud—‘ alas! alas!|it hath found the Spanish bark, and the sai- 
they have uprooted your Palm, they have ea sleep, and the captain is praying in his 
placed her on board a ship.” The Pine cabin, and they watch not, deeming that in 
swung despairingly his branches upward and | [the warm, soft southern seas no ber can 
might have tottered and fallen, had not the|come. It towers above—woe—woe unutter- 
Stream immediately cried out merrily, “they | able! it has burst upon the pinnace and the 
bring her to this land and say she shall have | waters foam, and the heavens darken, and— 
a palace to live in, and shall reign even in| and’’—the Stream was silent with a gush of 
your hemisphere.” The Pine was drunk! foam. 

with joy and creaked out an old song, whose} It sobbed and sobbed. The agitated Pine, 
refrain the Stream hummed to the Palm and! who trembled so much in every fibre, that 
the Palm sent greeting, and even the Storm| he could not rustle articulately, bent over and 
melted into rain at the sight of the venera-| heard the Stream praying to the foul Whirl- 


ble and good old tree’s happiness. pool—* Suffer, oh dread mother, this bright 
‘Could not I too live in that palace ?’”’ he| being of another clime to escape thy awful 
inquired. clutch; oh, she is too young and gentle to 


‘You live there!’ blustered the Storm, | die so soon—to die this death. Her home is 
recovering from his momentary condensation | far away beneath the southern skies. Suffer 
with a ten-fold accession of rancour, ‘‘ you;me, oh good mother, to bear her back to her 
live in a conservatory! you rusty old stick, | own beautiful Floridas ; and trust me, it will 
you dirty Pine trash. How would you look|be joy to see the Storm’s hate baffled again. 
in a tub, drivelling old fool, stir your stump/|It is so cold here, and mother, thy terrible 
out of this place at any rate.”’ mouth—oh, grant to thy child this her only 

The Pine was in the main good-natured, |prayer; ever I pass into thy being and for 
but enraged at such coarse insolence and|ever re-issue, and I swear to search through- 
wroth at hearing the efforts of the Gulf Stream | out all the unillumined caverns of the depths 
to repress a laugh, he taunted the Storm to|I musttraverse to return to light. Oh, I will 
attack him. Then uprose the Storm, and the | bring thee food.” 

Pine saw that his death day was at hand, did| The fell Maelstrom ever answered but 
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this—‘‘I hunger,’ and its sombre eddies 
rushed impatiently. 

The Storms howled above in savage glee. 
and arranged themselves as if to do battle 
with the Pine, but still they stood in array, 
and did not sweep down to the combat as of 
old. 

The Pine felt a vague horror and chill. 
Alas! he did not know that the Gulf Stream 
must bring all that floated wrecked upon its 
breast, to the maw of the hideous Whirlpool. 
He did not know this, yet his dauntless heart 
felt an undefined horror creeping over it. 

“Tell me,’ implored he of the stream, 
‘where is my beautiful beloved ?”’ 

The Stream wept so bitterly, that its briny 
spray dashed up even on the rock where- 
upon rose the mailed warrior. Ah, with no 
armour now of proof. Anguish can pene- 
trate triple steel. There was a pause—a 
dreadful silence. The venerable tree could 
not comprehend fully the terror of his faith- 
ful friend, but so awful was the sudden hush 
that he dared not ask more. 

From the south came on high the cloud ; 
it had arched its blackness over the stream’s 
broad path. Before it flew the Storm and 
the remorseless monster snorted and hoarsely 


laughed. The Stream had curved itself and | 


rolled onward slowly, mournfully. On either 
side was a ripple of white foam, but otherwise 
it was sombre and silent. The sea-birds 
shrieked and wailed to each other as they 
flew above some object which the Stream was 
bearing along. 

The strange procession came on, but upon 
the bosom of the Stream was a thing borne 
tenderly, and the billows curved up on either 
hand so that upon the smoothest middle sur- 
face floated a wondrous creature of beauty 
and grace ; long, broad leaves moved up and 
down with the rise and fall of the heaving bo- 
som of the weeping Stream, rich, green and 


gorgeous gold mingled in its foliage ; its garb | 


was indeed a robe of rarest and most cun- 
ning device, and upon its brow was the crown 
of the South. Perfume exhaled from the 
lovely tree, and on it rested still the softer 
light of other skies. 

The Storm whirled up before the Pine, 
disclosing what lay beneath the Cloud’s arch 
upon the Stream’s curve. It whirled up and 
joined the boisterous tribe arrayed above. 





The Cloud brooded darkly repentant over 
the beautiful one he had now irreparably in- 
jured; the sea-birds screamed and clanged 
around it. The agony of grief, and the fear- 
ful attempt to repress it, was awful in the 
Gulf Stream, but it brought the Palm gently 
and soothingly. 


The Whirlpool opened wide its horrid 
jaws, and its bottomless gorge yawned abys- 
mal. The poor Palm! she had dreamt of 
such wild polar scenes, and waved up im- 
ploringly her arms to her hero and lover. 


How gone his power and pride! Howim- 
potent and weak he stood! What could he 
do? Stunned by the overwhelming fate, 
what resource was left? Still there was one 
wild thought in his magnanimous core. 


It was Night and Winter; and the mar- 
shalled Storms stood innumerable upon the 
slope of Heaven wailing for the battle-cry 
of their father, the old Storm: and the great 
Whirlpool gasped impatiently, for it had hun- 
gered long: and the Northern Lights danced 
a funeral measure around the red-lit horizon, 
for the last of Odin’s race was nearing his 
extreme hour: and the great eye of Day 
hung bloodshot between the lids of Night, 
and ere it closed for its long rest the Pine 
would be wrapped in a more enduring slumber. 

The Palm came on slowly. The Pine 
called to the Storms to hurl him down be- 
side his bride. An assenting blast rang 
through their ranks as they stepped forward 
proudly in measured march to victory at last. 
But then the great Star, that ever watches, 
and never sleeps, outspake and bade the cai- 
tiff crew to halt. ‘‘ Not by such as ye shall 
the noble Pine meet his doom. The conse- 
crating fires of Heaven shall unite him to his 
‘bride.”’ 


As the Star’s solemn words rolled down 
from his throne of light upon the axis of 
Earth, the red thunderbolt flashed from the 
vault of Heaven. The Pine opened wide 
his branches. Full upon his crest the light- 
ning struck; blasted by it he yielded his firm 
hold upon his native rock, tottered and sank 
into the outspread waves of his friend, the 
Gulf Stream, who folded him lovingly to its 





own true heart. Therein death lay the Palm 
‘and the Pine—united in one common fate— 


|united in extinction,—but still united. The 
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Whirlpool closed over them with a tremen- 
dous roar. 

The Gulf Stream flows from South to 
North. The bright Floridas look up in beauty 
to the warming sun. Perfume floats upon 
every land-breeze, painted birds hover around 
its course, dolphins disport in its translucent 
waters, all around it is the South and pecu- 
liar beauty—but the Palm hath for ever left 


that land. She returns nomore. The Gulf 
Stream flows from South to North, and there 


the Storms are raging unchecked, and the 
repentant cloud is darkening over some mem- 
ory of the past, and the sun has disappeared, 
for the Winter is at its midnight; and the 
Pole Star beams down serene and calm upon 


AN ANGLING REMINISCENCE. 


“ Sing sweet thrushes, forth and sing, 
Wile us with a merry glee 
To the flowery haunts of Spring, 
To the angler’s trysting-tree. 
Tell sweet thrushes, tell to me, 
Are these flowers neath our willow tree— 
Spring and flowers at the trysting tree?” 


STODDART. 


Happy is that man who lives in his recol- 
lections, and finds in the very darkest days 
some memory of other days that were full 
of light and mirth. Such a man is never 
wholly alone, for wherever he may be, these 


the unepitaphed snows which roll like a vast | reminiscences come to him for companions, 


funeral tablet over one unliving surface. The 
Pine hath gone to his Death-Bridal, and the 
good Gulf Stream murmurs his story un- 
heeded, for save that faithful heart none care 
for the matchless lovers ; by all else are the 
Pine and Palm forgotten. 


ISMARA. 
Charleston, 8. C., April, 1853. 





TO E. H. L. 


[ think of thee. 
Morning and eve the thought 
Comes o’er my mind, like distant music stealing 
Upon the sea, waking each holier feeling— 
Thus thou art brought 
To memory. 


I think of thee 
As pilgrim far and worn 
Will find his fondest thoughts forever tending 
To the pure shrine to which his step is bending— 
So doth my nature turn 
To thought of thee. 


I think of thee 
As one whom I have known, 
And knowing, could not well abstain from loving, 
And that my love had met with no reproving— 
So all my hopes are borne 
Upon thy argosy. 


I think of thee, 
And tell thee of that thought, 
Though it may be that I am but provoking 
A laugh trom thee— my passion lightly mocking— 
At may be that it ought— 
Yet still I think of thee. 


Ayan 


and dreaming of those past days, he loses 
sight of the gloomy present, and lives the 
happy life of old. 

I recall my memories best in the spring— 
on those soft, warm, sunshiny days which 
come like a blessing to the earth, and ex- 
panding hearts as they expand the germ be- 
neath the soil, make the sluggish pulse of 
humanity beat with new joy and gladness. 
To-day the spring has fully arrived—its suite 
of buds, and leaves, and grasses has wound 
into sight, and all things smile and look 
happy: to-day the air is pure and soft, and 
the sunshine lies like a benediction on the 
world. To-day I cannot but recall other 
springs and other merry scenes. 

Carrabas and myself had arranged it all 
days beforehand: we were to leave town on 
foot and go to an old immemorial lake, called 
by common mortals a pond, deep in the coun- 
try, and there spend the day, or as much of 
it as we desired to, in angling. We started 
at five in the morning, I think,—possibly as 
late as six—after emptying each a cup of 
excellent coffee. In those days I kept bach- 
elor’s hall, and nothing was easier than to 
coax the rich liquid from the ebon dust in 
my small coffee pot: no wife was there to 
be called upon, thus early in the morning, to 
rise and ‘ get breakfast’ for her sultan and his 
friend—no sleepy servants to hurry in their 
tardy movements. Thespurt of a match, the 
rattle of a spoon in the small gilt cup, the ad- 
dition of a French roll and an egg—there was 
breakfast. After that a cigar, and with long 
fishing rods, slim and tapering, on shoulders, 
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we left the town and struck into the green| boat had been attached to a huge oak root 


woods—the Marquis and myself. 
The Marquis? 


by a single rope; not locked as is the wont 
Yes, the Marquis of Car-|of river boatmen, fearful of trespass; and 


rabas—so we had dubbed him; and now that so we found no difficulty in loosing it, and 
he is far away among other scenes and faces, | paddled indolently out into the glassy water, 


and hence will never read these lines, let. 
me endeavor to trace briefly his outline, as 
with long swaying rod upon his shoulder, he 
went on through the forest, on which the 
first rays of the sun were rained in dusty 
yet liquid gold. 

Commencing at his lower extremities, 
Carrabas had on a pair of lady’s slippers: 
this you may call foppish, but still there is 
much in extenuation to be offered. French 
boots with lofty heels, and fitting as tightly 
as a kid glove—is Pacalin your artist >—are 
bad things to walk in over rough ground; 
they injure the foot, they are uncomfortable, | 
lastly they are frail. Slippers, on the con- 
trary, are very comfortable, have no heels, 
and if ruined by the tramp—as the Marquis 
assured me his were—cost far less than boots. 





So thus far there was nothing in Carra-|: 


bas’s dress which any one could take um- 
brage at. Above the slippers fell in ar- 
tistically swelling folds, the tubes of a pair 
of yellow pantaloons—frog-color was then 
the rage :—above, farther still, a rather fan- 
ciful vest nestled under a brown plaid coat, 
and surmounting all, a brown grenadier’s 
cap with tassel completed the owner’s attire, 
and set off fitly the insouciant face beneath. 

Lazily singing that fine air from “Il Pi- 
rata’”—and then ‘‘Old Uncle Ned’ and 
“ Rosalie’ and ‘ Elfin Queen,’’ we came to 
the pond. It was a very old, a very noble 
pond—all over grown with lilies, which 
waved their long broad leaves upon the gently 
moving surface: and as we approached, my- 
riads of bright-finned fish glided with gentle 
motion beneath the green curtain of those 
lilies. It slept—the ancient pond—like one 
of those dim meres of Greece, the haunt of 
Pan and Oread and Dryad in the olden time 
remote from man and cities, in the vales of 
Arcady: it had slept thus from the times of 
Powhatan, perchance, and dusky warriors 
had, perhaps, drawn fish from it, and had 
their barbarous “‘ fries’ upon its banks. Who 
knows? 

And so we came to it and ‘loosed our 
shallop” from the wooded marge. The little 


and threw in roach and pike lines. 
Upon the roach lines we had put balls of 
meal—you will find it the best bait for roach, 
friend angler—I should rather say, brother 
angler, since in the gentle art we are all 
brothers, from the shoeless urchin who wan- 
ders by the brookside with his pin hook and 
shapeless float—stolen from his mother’s 
yeast jug—to the scientific artist of mature 
years who whips the roaring northern streams, 
with jointed rod and reel, and killing artifi- 
cial fly. The bait for pike was different, as 
the hooks and lines and all were different. 
That was a small minnow whose diminutive 
back was ploughed up by an enormous hook, 
and the line above this hook was thickly 
coated with wire—rather in truth was wire 
itself, if I remember rightly. 
And so having thrown in lines we betook 
ourselves to conversation, idly, languidly, 
and laughing luxuriously at all things: the 
birds flew over the water, the shadows lay 
on the surface, the winds came gently to us, 
and all the face of nature smiled, and seemed 
to be ‘‘ amused’’—whether at myself, or Car- 
rabas, or other thing, does not appear. 

‘The soul,”’ saidthe Marquis, with thought- 
ful dignity, as he took from his hook a bright 
finned roach, ‘the soul in its immortal yearn- 
ings after—extraordinary circumstance that 
this fish should jump about so discontentedly 
only because he is transferred from water to 
air: I am sure any reasonable animal would 
prefer the air.” 

“ Yes, certainly ; any animal—but a fish.’’ 

“The soul,” continued the Marquis, 
thoughtfully, ‘or as the Greeks called it, 
psuché, in its yearnings among the dim city 
haunts, often asks for some such retreat as 
this, far from din and noise. I would never 
thwart those longings ; and it is my purpose 
to build on the shores of this fairy lake a 
summer cottage for myself.’’ 

«To fish all your days I suppose.”’ 

‘‘No, my friend, to enjoy nature—you 
have a bite !” 

I pulled up two roaches—two shining 





water-travellers who had taken my bait, and 
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caused the bright cork io dart like magic 





And so the time passed indolently ; read- 


beneath the surface. They came up flapping| ing, smoking and talking, not fishing now; 


their tails, and gazing with popped, wide- 
distended eyes on Carrabas. Doubtless they 
had never seen anything as distingué in all 


them must have been a learned fish—a cor- 
responding member, probably, of some sci- 
entific society—for even when he was gasp- 
ing in the agonies of death, he kept hiseyes 
fixed on Carrabas, and seemed to lament bit- 
terly his incapacity to take notes of his out- 
ward semblance: unfortunately he had left 
his memorandum book behind. 

The Marquis, leaning on his paddle, con- 
tinued, thoughtfully speaking— 

‘‘The immortal part of man,’’ said he, 
‘yearns ever for some retreat in the wilder- 
ness. My friend, I have seen the world, I 
have tasted all its multifarious pleasures—I 
find that a cottage ornée is the summit of 
worldly desires.”’ 

‘‘Well suppose we include luncheon in 
those desires: I feel a lively inclination to 
try some.” 

“It is here,” said the philosophic Carra- 
bas ; and unwrapping a roll of paper he re- 
vealed to sight a number of slices of excel- 
lent ham and beef, and a small vessel resem- 
bling a basket, but very curiously shaped. 

‘“‘ Brandy,” said my friend, taking from his 
pocket a patent-leather drinking cup, flat, 
but easily opened, “‘ the water of the pond is 
fresh, thanks to the stream yonder. Come.” 

And so we made an excellent meal; and 
thereafter lit each as excellent a cigar which 
I produced. I took from my pocket also a 
copy of “ Walton’s Angler.” 

‘«‘ A charming writer,” said Carrabas, lean- 
ang on his paddle; “listen what fine, strong 
English.” And he read aloud. 

«You are to note that there are twelve 
kinds of artificial made fly to angle with on 
the top of the water: the first is the dun fly 
in March; the body is made of dun wool, 
the wings of the partridge’s feathers. The 
second is another dun-fly ; the body of black 
‘wool and the wings made of the black drake’s 
feathers, and of the feathers under his tail. 
The third is the stone fly in April ; the body 
is made of black wool, made yellow under 
the wings.’ Excellently written—you know 


! 


‘deed the mental ease also. 
their travels in the under realm. One of| 





Iam a connoisseur, my friend.” 


it could not pass otherwise. Your cigar is a 
great promoter of the body’s case—and in- 
Thus we passed 
the day—now on the water, now on the bank, 
singing reading, idling—until the shades of 
evening began to fall upon the old pond, and 
the birds waked up from their noonday nap, 
and sent their clear notes ringing through 
the forest. They hopped from branch to 
branch and seemed to greet the oncoming of 
the summer ;-—the oriole, the thrush, the 
red bird, the pewit, all were happy it seemed 
in the great wood through which the sun’s 
rays poured a mild and melting splendor. 

The long shadows began to steal across 
the water—the shadows of the stately oaks 
and haughty pines which stood like giant 
warders on the banks: the lilies stirred in 
the gentle wind and shook their leaves to- 
gether, anda murmurous laughter came from 
them, which added itself, like the whisper 
of some fairy music, to the low sighing of 
the lofty pines. At times a rustling in the 
thicket told that a rabbit had risen and fled 
at some fancied noise—and evening came on 
slowly. 

«Come, my friend,” said the Marquis of 
Carrabas, ending his duet from Norma, which 
had issued forth in a low whistle for some 
moments, ‘‘come let us get into the boat 
again; we have enough of Walton and the 
woods. Let us go yonder to that bosky nook, 
and try our luck again for pike.” 

Agreed, and getting into the shallop boat 
which lay upon the water like a dream, we 
glided gently onward over the bright surface 
to the spot. We baited our pike hooks and 
threw in; then quietly waited—gazing mean- 
while on the lofty stems that stood in long 
rows upon the bank, lifiing their heads to the 
lovely azure skies above—those beautiful 
skies over which floated from time to time 
small golden cloudlets, to the golden west. 

*‘ A scene,”’ said the Marquis, ‘‘ which calls 
to me many reminiscences of my boyhood— 
that halcyon time, my friend, when all the 
world was bright, and when the better portion 
of all natures rise and show themselves in the 
pure’ — 

‘You have a bite!” I cried. 

“T have!” 
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And clutching the pole, Carrabas placed 
one foot on the boat’s side and tugged with 
might and main. Plainly a giant fish, and 
as plainly the hook was in his throat! Long 
time the Marquis tugged, and with great ani- 
mation of mien ; the fish just showed his huge 
fin—then disappeared again! 

“Even in this crisis,” said the Marquis, 
pensively, ‘‘the beauty of the scene is not 
loston me. The yearnings of the soul—the 
cravings of the heart” — 

Unfortunate Carrabas! Inmakingachange 
in his position his foot slipped, and he fell 
into the water! But he still held tightly to 
the pole: and when he had made his way to 
the bank, he had the satisfaction to pull out 
the monarch of the race of fishes. It wasa 
huge fish with jaws like a steel trap, and he 
had half-bitten in two the thick wire. 

“You laugh at me,” said Carrabas, drip- 
ping with water, “ but the honor remains— 
does any brandy ?—of my victory.” 

Thus ended our fair day’s sport. The 
clothes of Carrabas were soon dried, and we 
took our way, as night came on with slowly 
dying orange in the west, totown. The day 
had been gone through with pleasantly in 
sylvan idleness, and now recalling that bright 
day I see the old pond sleeping with its lilies 
far away, but not as far as pleasant Marquis 
Carrabas! So ends my angling reminis- 


cence. 
L. I. L. 





DIRGE TO THE BEREAVED.* 


BY H. He CLEMENTS. 


The Angel of thy life hath fled, 

Through the green portal of the tomb ; 
And thus to tears and sadness wed, 

The memory of his early doom. 


No warning came ; his little life 
Was bright and beautiful as flowers, 
Which know no struggle and no strife, 
So brief were his unconscious hours. 


Weep not; the bird hath flown away 
Where many as bright a bird hath flown— 
Weep not; the seraphs are at play 
With him around the burning throne. 


* Lines on the Death of Benjamin Pierce, only son of 


the President of the United States, killed by a Rail-Road 





accident in New Hampshire, January, 1853. 


Vor. XIX—47 


Sad contrast! when he left his home, 
How few did dream that he would die ; 
Now to his silent couch we come 
Where he forevermore must lie. 


The blooming firstlings of the spring, 
You plucked for him, and freely gave ; 
Now to his place of rest you bring 
And plant them on his silent grave. 


He lived, he died, perchance to take, 
Tv our own life a “ better part,” 
And every day shall memory make, 
A fresh, green grave, within the heart. 


The voice of Mother, Father, Friend, 
Shall chaunt like lutes his early praise, 
And to their pure affection blend, 
The music of his living days. 


The pure and gentle way he trod, 
Gives hope the bright expectancy 

This floweret in the vale of God 
Will bloom to a celestial tree. 


Both ripe aud early fruit must fall, 
When death shall wield his sickle nigh ; 
But Angel voices gently call 
When pure and sinless children die. 


The fleeting of the dial’s hand 
Was but a reflex of his powers, 
As travellers in the holy land 
Measure the distance gained, by hours. 


’Tis hard to know, that life hath made, 
The Rainbow arch our being spans; 

Like some cold, blue, dividing blade, 
To sever folded hearts and hands. 


No solace can such loss restore,— 
Unless the Greek’s be now revived, 
Rejoicing when this life is o’er, 
And weeping when a child survived. 


We know, and we repress the pain; 
We yet shall meet in other guise 

When on the broad celestial plain, 
The armies of the dead arise. 





POETRY AND RELIGION. 
No. XIII. 
(CONCLUSION.) 


The Special Adaptation of Christianity, in its 
provisions and hopes, to men of refined taste 
and poetical genius. 


The provisions and hopes of Christianity 
are adapted to a// men—are offered to all— 
are needed by all—and would assuredly be 
heeded by all, if men were fully aware of 
their need, and were honestly disposed to 
embrace the appropriate remedy. But Chris- 
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tianity encounters obstacles in its approaches | future attainment. 


to the human heart. The most prevalent 
and powerful of these, is a habit of indiffer- 
ence to the whole subject. Most men live 
entirely regardless of their immortal destiny ; 
and consequently are subject to a practical, 
delusion, as to the capacity of this world to 
satisfy the desires of the soul, and to impart 
substantial happiness. 


by voluntary blindness of mind. 
in an important sense, that Christianity is 
Hence they fail to. 





This state of mind con. 
stitutes the groundwork of that habit of in- 
difference, with which the eager devotees of 
the world meet the proffered consolations 
‘and hopes of religion—indifference based 
upon delusion, and that delusion sustained 
It is true, 


adapted to such, as it is to all men. They 


appreciate that interposition of divine mercy, need its interposition to attain true peace in 


which procures “peace on earth,” and) 


‘brings light and immortality to light.” That | 


state of the moral character, so comprehen- 
sively described by the term worldliness, is 
the uniform cause of this melancholy indif- 
ference. The world, in its pleasures and 
pursuits, its interests and prospects, is cho- 
sen as the chief good; and the soul clings to 
it as a sufficient substitute for that glorious 
and immortal scene which is unfolded to the 
vision of faith. The faculties, the affections 
and the hopes of the soul are all circum- 
scribed by this visible earthly horizon—all 
revolve and centre within the compass of 
the present life—and everything above and 
beyond the circumference of this diminutive 
sphere, becomes practically an infinite blank. 
When this character of worldliness is estab- 
lished, a necessity is laid upon the mind to 
accommodate itself—to shape its habits and 
limit its excursions according to the nature 
of the scene it occupies. Its sensibilities 
and affections must be acclimated to the con- 
dition in which they are placed, and its dis- 
cursive thoughts must be tamed and drilled 
to tread with undeviating step in the narrow 
walks, which lie within the walled enclosure 
of aprison. Nay, the mind itself must be 
duped into the delusion, that the prison in 
which it dwells is a spacious and splendid 
palace. This necessity grows out of the 
very formation of such a character. It con- 
stitutes the only possible condition, on which 
life itself could be endured with any degree 
of satisfaction when thus isolated in its in- 
terests. Not that such a life attains true 
peace or real satisfaction. But in the main, 
the variety of passing scenes and events, 
the excitement and ardor of pursuit, and the 
false, but flattering radiance of hope, so far 
assist the infatuation of the soul, that it con- 
tinues to dream of earthly delight, not as a 
present actual possession, but as a possible 


‘this life, and an indispensable preparation 
for a life to come. But they do not realize 
that need. They are not conscious of that 
adaptation. They do not appreciate, desire, 
or seek the possession of such a treasure. 
They imagine themselves already provided 
with a preferable portion: and when the 
gospel offers its ‘“ gold tried in the fire”’ and 
‘‘ white raiment” and “ eye salve,’’ they say 
‘‘we are rich and increased in goods and 
have need of nothing; and know not that 
they are wretched and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked.’ To such minds, in 
all the glory of its revelations, it remains a 
hidden gospel. Its immortal radiance suffers 
perpetual eclipse. They are “ blinded by 
the god of this world.” 

When, therefore, we speak of the special 
adaptation of Christianity to any class or 
condition of human character, we refer to 
those who are not so much subject to this 
state of indifference, delusion and blind- 
ness—thase to whom the light of truth finds 
a readitr access—those who feel the need of 
something beyond this world to sustain and 
satisfy their spirits—those, in a word, who 
are conscious of wants in their nature, to 
which the gospel of Christ may make an ap- 
propriate appeal. They may not be of them- 
selves more readily disposed to embrace the 
gospel. But they are less easily satisfied 
with any earthly substitute. They are less 
liable to sink under the tame, sluggish and 
sordid spell of worldliness. And their moral 
nature, unsheltered by the cloudy covering 
of delusion, stands more openly acceptable 
to the unobstructed rays of heavenly light. 

In this sense of adaptation, there are two 
general classes of mankind to whom the pro- 
visions and hopes of Christianity are espe- 
cially adapted. They occupy the two ex- 
tremes of the scale of humanity—the high 








and the low—the intellectually exalted and 
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the physically oppressed: not the exalted in; kinds of wisdom and different degrees of 
earthly state and grandeur; but exalted in greatness; and that those endowed with po- 
that which forms the true stature of man— etical taste and genius are nol wise or great 
in mind ;—for under the glare of prosperity ‘after the fashion of the world; and conse- 
men are more entirely subjected to the spell quently they are not properly included in 
of worldliness. This world forms the great the class above described. That worldly 
opaque intervening obstruction between the wisdom, which is represented throughout 
light of the gospel and the soulof man. The the Bible as antagonistic to truth and piety, 
mass of mankind, the sordid multitude, live jis evidently not the sterling coin, but a spe- 
under the shadow of this dread eclipse. The ‘cious counterfeit; notwithstanding it bears 
tallest intellects are able, from their elevation, | the i image and superscription of Cesar, and 
to see the light above and beyond it. The poor | liad in the high places of worldly 
and the lowly, over whose outward state the commerce. It is 2 hice science—a superfi- 
shadow of this world rests but thinly, they also | cial, short-sighted, and therefore a proud and 
see beneath its lower verge that distant light. arrogant windout, which opposes the career 
which is hidden from the proud and pros- | of Christianity, and the same science and 
perous multitude above them. Thus, when | wisdom oppose the interests of poetry. It 
an intervening cloud covers the rising sun is another proof of the affinity between the 
from a company of men stationed on a me-| two interests for which we have contended, 
dium elevation of table land—he who stands that the poet as well as the Christian en- 
on the summit of an adjacent mountain, and counters reproach and contends with a sense 
he who walks in the lowly vale beneath, of unmerited shame in assuming his profes- 
both avoid the shadow of the cloud and meet ‘sion ; for the self-complacent wisdom of the 
the unobstructed rays of the god of day. | world pronounces the character of the one 
The special adaptation of Christianity to to be superstitious and sanctimonious, and 
the one class—the poor and lowly—will be | that of the other romantic and sentimental ; 
readily admitted; since the testimony of while it sneers at both as equally beneath 
scripture and the facts of history both sus- the dignity of reason. The true poet is not 
tain the supposition. But that there is also! wise after such a model. The loftiest intel- 
a special adaptation to the other class, will be lects are unappreciated by the world: they 
questioned, if not denied—since both scrip- do not ape the airs, or assume the dress, or 
ture and history seem to oppose such a con- seek the sympathy of the worldly wise. They 
clusion. It will be asked how can we claim are independent in their habits of thought 
a special adaptation in Christianity to men and feeling; they do not consult the oracles 
of the highest order of intellect, when Christ of taste and fashion; they do not echo the 
affirmed the prediction, and the whole his- cant of popular prejudice ; they do not bow 
tory of his church has conformed to the fact, down before the dumb idols worshipped by 
that “‘not many wise, not many noble, not the multitude ;—they inhabit a higher sphere 
many mighty of this world are called.” In above the narrow prejudices and the stupid 
answer to this, we reply, first, there may be pride of the world—their vision commands 
a special adaptation, even where there is no a wider range—they judge not after the sight 
greater readiness to embrace the gospel. of the eyes or the hearing of the ears—they 
The proportion of success is not always ac-|can perceive the beauty of truth under the 
cording to the degree of adaptation. The disguise of obscurity, and trace its glory 
intellectually exalted may rise superior to under an eclipse of shame. Such minds at 
the torpid spell of worldliness; may see least are exempt from one common pre- 
more clearly the evils and dangers by which judice against the religion of Christ, viz: 
they are surrounded; may feel more deeply that it is not the religion of the great and 
the wounds of sin and the wants of the soul; noble of the earth. The gospel does not 
but from inflamed passion, prejudice or pride, become vulgarized in “their estimation be- 
they may reject that divine remedy which is cause the poor and humble are found wil- 
adapted to their necessities. ling to embrace its consolations and hopes. 








But we reply again, that there are different Under all the abuses and perversions, which 
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human weakness and corruption have cast 
upon the system of divine truth, they can 
perceive its radiant features undimmed and 
untarnished; they cannot “lightly speak 
evil” of the Redeemer’s name. because he was 
*‘ despised and rejected of men ;”—they can 
see the traces of his divinity through the veil 
of his humanity, and catch the gleams of his 
glory in the depths of his humiliation. Amid 
the scorn and persecution of the world, their 
appreciative genius kindles with admiration, 
as it surveys the perfect symmetry of his 
character, the spotless purity of his life, and 
all those features of moral beauty and sub- 
limity which cluster around his wonderful 
career. Are we reminded again that com- 
paratively few of this class are found among 


the humble, the poor, and the oppressed have 
found here their best consolations and their 
brightest hopes, yet the loftiest intellects, 
the most gifted sons of genius, the true Magi 
of the mind, have, in every age, felt the at- 
traction of the cross, and followed the gui- 
ding star of immortality! If not—if they 
close their eyes on this only light, that beams 
from heaven on the darkness of earth—“ if 
in this life only they have hope, they are of all 
men most miserable !”’ 

And this is what we maintain. Not that 
by a necessary law men are inclined to be- 
come true Christians, in proportion to the de- 
gree of their intellectual capacity ; but that, 
above a certain point of elevation, men do 
realize wants, and stand in need of those 


the followers of the Saviour? We answer, |remedies which the gospel supplies in pro- 
that the class itself is not numerous. They are portion as their gifts and talents are exalted; 
the rarely gifted—the prominent few—that whether they may be cordially disposed to 
tower up, in every age, above the multi-! embrace those remedies is another question. 
tude, with faculties which nature does not| The poet, (and the same reasoning applies 
lavish abroad with a prodigal hand. And’ to others, in proportion, as they approximate 
who shall determine what proportion of these the dhiendtee of the poet, ) is denied, by the 
are found walking in the narrow way of in| very gifts of his genius, those conditions of 
mortality ? Who shall say, until the day of satisfaction in life which are possessed by 
final revelation discloses the fact, what com-|the mass of mankind. The multitude, who 
parative number of such gifted spirits shall Jive engrossed in the pursuit of this world, 
stand redeemed and radiant on the right! retain their present happiness, as we have 
hand of the throne? We fondly hope to'seen, by indulging a habit of indifference 
see a far larger accession of such among with regard to those causes which are calcu- 
that “multitude which no man cannumber,” |Jated to disturb their serenity. This habit 
than many seem now to anticipate. We is incompatible with the genius of the poet, 
find some such true to the attractions of and consequently his nature is left exposed 
heaven in every age; and who shall say that to the full power of such distracting influ- 
these are not the brightest and the best? ences, unless he finds relief in the consola- 
The first worshippers of the Son of God on ‘tions and hopes of religion. 

the earth were a company of lowly shep-| There are three features which distinguish 
herds, who, as they watched their flocks by the character of the poet, and which forbid 
night on the plains of Bethlehem, were di- his finding satifaction and peace from the or- 

reeted by the angels, who sung his advent, | 'dinary sources. 
to the humble scene of his birth ; and a band| lst. He has a more intense and far reaching 
of Eastern sages, tertned with no vague sig-' ‘mental vision. 2nd. He has tenderer sensibili- 
nificance ‘‘wise men’’—a bearded brother-. ties and more ardent affections. 3rd. He has 
hood of rapt, prophetic, mysterious Magi, purer tastes and loftier aspirations. Each of 
who followed the guidance of a star until it these attributes proves a source of dissatis- 
paused trembling over the scene, where they faction and distress in his earthly experi- 
found the infant Saviour, and bowing down ence, and opens a wound in his nature which 
before him, they offered up their costly sac- nothing can heal but the ‘“ balm of Gilead.” 
rifice of gums and spices, and the worthier; 1. The poet is said to possess “the vision, 
homage of their gifted spirits. This open- and the faculty divine ;” by which the world 
ing scene of the Christian dispensation stands understands nothing more than a large en- 
as a fit type of its future development. While dowment of the wayward faculties of imagi- 
j 
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nation and fancy, which leads him to < peculiar to the religion of Christ, let 


verse with scenes of beauty and sublimity,|us ask how the happiness of the poet will 
and deeds of romance and heroism, and to be affected by his deeper communion with 
create fantastic images in the visions of his; the scenes of nature? What high reward 
own mind. But is thisall? Does the high| shall he reap in his experience from the rare 
gift of genius include nothing more ? True—|endowment of genius? Alas! one who pos- 
nominal poets are of such a calibre—mere| sessed the gift has answered the question. 

versifiers, scene-painters, and picture fra- 


; ] “The wise 
mers. It is true also that the genuine poet de- Have a far deeper sadness; and the glance 
lights in the beautiful and sublime wherever reas ie : fearful ae 

- 7 . : “ys dat 1s 1t but a telescope of truth, 
displayed ; and this capacity, while it finds Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
rich pleasure in its gratification, realizes And brings life neur in utter nakedness, 
deeper pain in its disappointment; and amid Making the cold reality too real 1” 


the disorder and desolation which mar the| We suppose the poet to be destitute of the 
face of nature, and the deformity of death,| hopes of immortality, and a stranger to the 
which darkens the scene of human life, such consolations of piety. He has no trust in 
a faculty must often prove a source of misery God and no treasure in the skies; he takes 
to its possessor. But true genius delightsin this world as his home; and he seeks to gain 
the spiritual and the infinite, as well as the from its uncertain sources, and to hold in his 
beautiful and sublime. Indeed it appreci- | possession, amid its unceasing fluctuations, 
ciates the latter mainly as types and indica-| ‘the final fruition and crowning glory of his 
tions of the former. There is, so to speak, | nature. What is the inevitable result? 
an immensity of vision, and a universality} He looks abroad over the surrounding 
of sympathy, in such a mind. It looks not scene—not with the stoical gaze of stupid 
merely at the colours that lie on the surface indifference, but with the intense kindling 
of nature; it pauses not merely to observe’ ‘and capacious vision of a gifted genius; and 
individual forms and isolated fragments of his sensitive spirit is bound to earth by ten- 
truth: it surveys the mighty system itself der chords that tremble to every touch of 
in its mutual relations and combined result: | sorrow and respond to every sigh of wo by 
it investigates the nature of the great Ar-| which it is agitated—he looks abroad over 

. 

| 





chitect; the design of its different apart-| nature, and ‘amid its loveliness and smiles, 
ments; the significance of its varied pro-|its beauties and wonders, over which he lin- 
portions, and the grand, final purpose of its gers with delight, he yet beholds traces of 
erection. The meditations of the poet reach | a curse in its blasted features—in its wild 
forth into the spiritual and the infinite. He! 'solitudes—its sterile deserts—its unconge- 
communes with the veiled spirit of the uni- ‘nial climes—its unpropitious seasons and un- 
verse, and feels the beating of the great ‘friendly soil. He hears from the groaning 
heart of Nature. His mind stretches the tribes of its animal kingdom, and feels in 
invisible electric wires of its sympathetic in- | the warring elements that inwardly convulse 
telligence from point to point in every direc- its frame, and outwardly desolate its surface, 
tion through the material world, and far into'a fearful testimony of its visitation by the 
regions that lie beyond; and these mystic | wrath of God; he looks within his own na- 
wires tremble with perpetual communica- ture, and while proudly conscious of its won- 
tions from abroad, that transport the soul | derful capacities, he observes its broken ties, 
with joy and hope, or torture it with anguish its wounded affections and its blasted hopes, 
and despair. His pervading sympathy as- its feverish desires and restless passions, its 
sociates enjoyment or distress with every fond illusions ever colouring the distance, 
scene of contemplation. His clear, com- and its longing aspirations ever struggling 
manding vision embraces the vast scene of toward the future. He looks abroad over 
nature, with all its intervening variations ; the scene of human life: he sees in one re- 
and his sensitive soul vibrates to all its vicis- gion whole nations sunk in ignorance, de- 
situdes. |graded by superstition and groaning under 

Leaving out of view the consolations and | the yoke of political oppression. In another 
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he sees vast communisies visited by some 
desolating calamity—thousands swept by 
war, or famine, or pestilence, into the grave. 
In another he beholds large cities involved 
in sudden and universal ruin—desolated by 
the violence of elements let loose for their 
destruction—overwhelmed and buried by the 
volcano or the earthquake. He looks at the 
diversities of individual experience, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
One pines under poverty, and lingers away 
a loathsome life of pain and disease ; another 
sees his possessions vanish, and mourns over 
the wreck of his earthly prospects: another 


survives to feel in succession the tenderest | 
ties severed from his heart, as friend after | 


friend is laid in the grave, and hope after 
hope is extinguished in darkness; while on 
every hand the tearful eye, the heaving bo- 
som, and the mourning attire, disclose the 
victims of disappointment and affliction. 


But leaving out of view these dark spots 
in the general scene of life, he yet knows| 


that there is one dread event “ which hap- 


peneth alike to all,” and which, happening 
when it may, though it terminates the most. 


fortunate career, converts the whole scene 
into vanity ; but which happening as it gen- 


erally does, at the end of a vain career of. 


faded hopes, and unfulfilled expectations, 
and unsatisfied desires, verifies the mourn- 
ful descriptions of the preacher, and life it- 


self becomes the great ‘“ vanity of vanities.” | 


He beholds the triumphs of this last and 
terrible enemy of man—resistless in his ap- 


proach, relentless in his ravages, and indis-| 


criminate in his victims—stilling the faint 
flutterings of the infant’s heart; extinguish- 
ing the glowing hopes of youth; despoiling 
in mid career the schemes of worldly enter- 
prise, and crushing the feeble energies of de-| 
clining age. 
terrors, the shadow of whose dark throne 


casts a gloom over nature—the chilling at-, 
mosphere of whose wide dominion subjects 


the warm currents of life to the icy bondage 
of perpetual fear! 
there are alleviations in the lot of all—that 
the goodness of God is displayed on the 
earth—that the smiles of a merciful provi- 
dence illuminate the present scene. He 
may remember that many of the sufferings 
that men endure, are brought upon them- 


He may not forget that, 


selves by their own agency, as the natural 
consequence of their want of prudence and 
their ungoverned passions—that many of 
these might be avoided by the exercise of 
proper foresight, or removed by the use of 
appropriate remedies. But he knows there 
are wounds which no earthly balm can heal— 
there are events beyond the sagacity of man 
to foresee and beyond his power to control— 
there are a thousand inevitable calamities to 
thwart the schemes and desolate the pros- 
pects of man. ‘“ The race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong;” nor 
riches to men of understanding; nor is it in 
man that walketh to direct his steps to cer- 
tain success. It lies not within the compass 
jof human power to form a shelter from the 
storms of adversity, or to build a tower that 
will resist the assaults of the king of terrors. 

True, he sees the rapid advance of human 
knowledge: he beholds science making a 
succession of brilliant discoveries, exploring 
the secrets of nature, and subjecting the 
mighty elements, one after another, to the 
will of man; so that, at one time, they waft 
his treasures from nation to nation over the 
deep ; at another bear his person with winged 
speed from point to point over the surface 
of the earth; and at another, whisper his 
very thoughts with electric tongue from city 
to city throughout the land. But the advan- 
‘cing discoveries of science have not length- 
ened the span of human existence, nor ren- 
dered permanent the possession of human 
happiness. They have increased the luxu- 
ries of the body, but have not removed its 
susceptibility of suffering, nor taken from it 
the seeds of mortality. Even the elements 
which yield compliance to the mind of man, 
do at the same time triumph over the weak- 
ness of his body; and while speeding on the 





| 


| 





Emphatically the great king of | messages of his will, may, by a single ex- 


plosion, send him in a moment an unwilling 


messenger into eternity. Remedies have 
multiplied; but diseases have increased in 
the same ratio. The ravages of death keep 
pace with all the improvements of society : 
and amid all the monuments of human skill, 
and all the palaces of human pride, that 
tower and glitter upon its surface, this blasted 
earth still groans and labours under the curse 
of sin! 

How shall these scenes, so vividly realized 
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in the vision of his genius, affect the happi- | 
ness of the poet? How shall he harmonize 
these discordant elements? How shall he 
interpret the voices of Nature and Provi- 
dence? How shall he solve the brooding 
mystery of life? And amid these groans, 
and portents, and signals of distress on every | 
hand around him, what shall be his faith in 
the present, and what his hope in the future ? | 
Let the poet who pondered the mighty prob- 
lem, again answer the question. 


“ Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 
The harmony of things. This hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 
This boundless Upas, this all-blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies, which rain their plagues on men like dew, 
Disease, death, bondage, all the woes we see, 
And worse, the woes we see not, which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new !” 


without, he seeks in vain a satisfactory solu- 


tion of these oppressive mysteries. Chris- 


tianity alone provides that solution. It alone 


‘traces the evils which exist to their true 


origin, reduces the discordant materials to a 


, harmonious plan, and points onward to a con- 


sistent and worthy result in the future. This 
world i is now blasted with a curse, but bright- 
‘ened with a hope that lies beyond it. The 
origin of that curse is sin. The end of that 
hope is the heaven, which the gospel reveals. 
‘‘The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against sin;” but he has also revealed his 
mercy to the sinful. Prompted by infinite 
compassion he sent his eternal Son to re- 
claim and reconcile his rebellious children; 
to bear our sins and sorrows in his own per- 
son; to suffer and die in our behalf; to wash 





‘‘ whose march was on the mountain wave, 


whose home was on the deep,” but launched | 
on its perilous voyage without the compass) 


of a Christian faith, or the anchor of a heav- 
enly hope ; no divine pilot at the helm, and 
the guiding stars of heaven all covered with 
clouds, tossed on the gloomy waves of doubt, 
driven by the dark storms of passion ; when 
at length, far from the promised haven, he 
sunk amid the warring elements, what a 
noble vessel was wrecked! O, had he but 


probed deeper the wounds of his nature until | 


he felt that sorrow ‘“ which worketh repen- 
tence unto life,’’ and humbly applied to the 
healing power of the Great Physician! O, 
had he but sought the presence of that di- 
vine pilot on the voyage, whose voice the 
winds and waves obey, He would have spo- 
ken ‘peace, be still’ to the threatening ele- 
ments, and guided the vessel safely to shore ! 

The poet above all others needs the re- 
lieving and harmonizing light of the gospel 
to secure inward satisfaction and peace of 
mind in surveying the scenes by which he is 
surrounded, and to avoid sinking into dark, 
reckless and despairing unbelief with regard 
to the future. He cannot turn away with in- 
difference from such themes of contempla- 
tion. He cannot shroud his mind in a habit 
of delusion and blindness. He cannot re- 
pose in the stupid slumber of a worldly spirit. 
Conscious of a blight and desolation within, 
beholding confusion, disorder and darkness 


* 


jaway the stains and heal the wounds of our 
Poor Byron! endowed with a lofty genius, | 


nature ; to silence all our fears and conquer 
iall our foes; to triumph over death and the 
grave and ascending up on high to leave an 
open way, cleared of every barrier for our 
'safe return to our reconciled Father and our 
immortal home. Around the cross of that 
glorious Saviour, the attributes of God, the 
| aspects of nature, the scenes of providence, 
the events of human life and the issues of 
immortality all meet together in mutual 
harmony, and conspire in the order and sym- 
metry of one vast and accordant system. 
The world as it now exists contains nothing 
complete, nothing final, nothing permanent 
within itself. Viewed alone in its present 
position, it exhibits both with reference to 
God by whom it was created, and with refer- 
ence to man, to whom it was designed to be 
subservient, the wreck of an abortive en- 
terprise. The blight of sin has fallen upon 
the soul of man and upon the surrounding 
scenes of the originally fair creation. But 
it is not a hopeless doom which prevails. 
The present is not a scene of final retribu- 
tion or unalleviated punishment. The good- 
ness as well as the severity of God; the 
smiles as well as the frowns of Providence, 
rest upon the earth. While the system is 
impaired so as to forbid the fruition and per- 
fection of man, it is yet not forsaken and 
given over inentire despair. While disease, 
desolation and death have fallen upon it, it 
yet shows signs of recovery and restoration. 
God has graciously interposed to effect a de- 
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liverance from the impending curse. He is| 
now in the person of Christ “ reconciling the. 
world unto himself.’’ And this scene, sub- 
ject to vanity as it is in its present form, is| 
at the same time subject to hope in its final, 
issues and results. And after awaiting a pe- 
riod of sufficient experiment, and undergoing 
a series of appointed changes, it will at 
length emerge from every incumbrance and 
defect and shine forth in all its proportions a 
scene of beauty, perfection and glory. This 
blasted and broken edifice shall at length 
fall into ruin. Its useless materials will be 
thrown aside ; its mouldering rubbish will be 
swept away; but from its ruins will omaege 
a new structure; cemented in a more endu- 
ring form; adjusted on a more commodious | 
plan; towering in more beautiful and ma- 
jestic proportions, without a single defect or 
blemish; all pure, perfect and permanent, 
‘a building of God, a house not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens.’’ The cross of 
Christ stands as the great central attraction 
in the midst of the surrounding desolation, 
the reproducing nucleus of a new moral crea- 
tion, collecting around itself every thing con- 
genial; drawing the best and brightest things 
of earth within its own circle ; assimilating, 
purifying and perfecting all its collected ma- 
terials until at length the glorious result of 
its universal triumph shall appear in “the 
new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.’”’ Happy for the 
gifted son of genius if he be led to bow in 
true contrition and humble faith before that 
cross! No longer a wretched prodigal in a 
far country feeding on husks with the swine. 
No longer “the wandering outlaw of his own 
dark mind.” No longer the wild demoniac, 
wailing among the tombs, rending his gar- 
ments and lacerating his flesh. But ‘clothed 
and in his right mind sitting at the feet of 
Jesus.” There he finds peace. Hope dawns 
upon his spirit. Clouds and darkness roll 
away from the scene. Light, order and har- 
mony prevail around him. Above him is 
the smile of the reconciled Father. Before 
him the visions of an immortal paradise. 

2. Another source of peculiar suffering in 
the experience of the poet, and consequently 
a reason for the peculiar adaptation of the 
consolations and hopes of religion to his ne- 





tenderer sensibilities and more ardent affec- 
tions than ordinarily pertain to the mass of 
mankind. Itis true such refined susceptibili- 
ties of nature afford a higher degree of en- 
joyment when placed in circumstances fa- 
vorable to their gratification. But it is also 
true that they inflict keener anguish upon 
the spirit when they encounter disappoint- 
ment and affliction. For 


“ Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe.” 


In the sanguine anticipations of youth, 
conscious of such refined capacities of na- 
ture, the poet fancies before him an earthly 
paradise adapted to their gratification. In 
imagination every companion is a friend, 
every friend a hero, every mistress an angel, 
and society at large a scene for the mutual 
interchange of noble sentiments and gener- 
ous actions. But the fair delusion is soon 
dispelled before the confiding poet may 
find, perhaps, in his actual experience, 
friendship to be false, love faithless, man- 
kind sordid and selfish, and society disor- 
dered and corrupt—disguising, under a show 
of generous and cordial feeling, suspicion, 
envy, malice, slander and “ all uncharitable- 
ness.” In the violent revulsion of feeling 
caused by the discovery—in the frantic des- 
peration of his wounded spirit he is ready to 
rush to the opposite extreme in his conclu- 
sions. He becomes disgusted with life— 
weary of the world—renounces all confi- 
dence in mankind—wraps himself up in the 
gloomy seclusion of his own thoughts, and 
becomes a stern, solitary, scowling misan- 
thrope. It is of no avail tourge that sucha 
result is owing in a measure to his own fault, 
that he was too sanguine in his anticipations 
and too suspicious in his disappointments. 
Such sensitive natures are conscious of ca- 
pacities for refined and rapturous enjoyment, 
Hence they naturally form their anticipations 
according to the standard of their own con- 
sciousness. And under the shock of disap- 
pointment their anguish is so intense that 
they have neither the power to discriminate 
nor the patience to endure until hope may 


of its early vision. 
But even if the poet is so happy as to escape 





cessities is found in the fact that he possesses 


such revolting disclosures in his experience ; 


form a new image from the broken fragments 
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if he is so rarely blessed in his social rela~ wealth, the fame and the splendours of this 


tions as to know nothing of the treachery of life can never fill his desires. The busy 
pretended friends, or the malice of secret ‘multitude scorn his devotions, and the rude 
enemies; if he has never found love incon- | | realities of life throw mockery on his visions. 
stant and false; if no fair viper has ever) But vain as such aspirations are with refer- 
nestled in his heart to pierce it with a poi-|ence to this world, and worse than vain if 
sonous fang; if no cloud of alienation has|this world is the only scene of man’s exis- 


ever darkened the light of his fireside and no 
tones of discord disturbed its harmony; if 
hitherto he may have found in society only 
the congenial appreciation and spontaneous 
sympathy of kindred spirits, yet in the dark 
hour of affliction and in the stern presence 
of death, when this scene of rare delight | 
vanishes away, when the idols of his heart. 
one after another fall under the final stroke | 
of the destroyer, then these luxuriant affec- 


‘tence; yet in a life to come—in that scene 
of glory and immortality revealed in the 
gospel, they find their reality and their ful- 
filment. We are told that ‘eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive the things 
' which God has prepared for those who love 
him.” More beautiful than any earthly 
scene the eye has ever admired—sweeter 
than any strain of earthly music the ear has 








tions which have flourished under the former ever caught—nay, brighter even than the 
sunshine until their thousand tendrils have brightest imaginations of poetry—loftier than 
encircled the object in a close and clus-|the loftiest aspirations of genius, are the 
tering wreath of fondness, will be crushed’ beauties, the melodies and the glories of that 
and broken by a deeper desolation and will|better world. If earth displays such scenes 
continue to bleed with a keener and more) | of beauty, and the mind is capable of form- 
enduring anguish. O how shall such wound- | ing still brighter visions, even in its present 


ed spirits be healed? How shall such rooted 


sorrows be plucked from the memory? Where | 


shall such distressed and despairing minds 
look for comfort and hope, but to that faith- 
ful and sympathizing Saviour Friend ‘“ who 
sticketh closer than a brother,’’ ‘‘who can 
be touched with a feeling for our infirmities,” | 
and who is as able to console as he is wil- 


ling to sympathize? Who with every cause 


to scorn mankind, still loved, and pitied and 
labored to bless, and when they heaped their 
blackest outrage upon his innocent head wil- 
lingly died for his enemies, crying ‘‘ Father 
forgive them, they know not what they do!” 
And who seeks to inspire his disciples amid 
the wrongs and injuries of an evil world with 
the same serene and blessed charity. 


state, under the overshadowing curse of sin 
and amid the abounding wickedness of the 
world, what shall be the scenery of that 
world where sin, and death, and sorrow, and 
tears are unknown—where perfect purity 
‘reigns supreme—where faith is exchanged 
for sight, hope for fruition, and the dim image 
of a glass for a vivid and glorious reality, 
and where the unclouded smile of an ap- 
proving God beams over all who rejoice in 
his presence ? 

But not only will the scenery of that 
world surpass our present capacities of con- 
ception. Our natures will then be endowed 
with higher capacities and mightier energies. 
The soul, released from its present enthrall- 
ment, refined, enlarged and exalted in all its 








3. Again, the poet possesses purer tastes and faculties, and associated with ‘‘a glorious and 
loftier aspirations, than pertain to ordinary spiritual body,” shall be capable of nobler 


minds. Christianity alone presents a scene 
in which such attributes may find corres- 
ponding objects and realities. 


Those visions | 


‘activities and richer delights. It will be 
| stitrounded by pure, harmonious and conge- 
nial society. None of the foul passions 


of beauty and of bliss—those aspirations after | which darken the circles of human life will 


the sublime and the infinite—those intense | there intrude. 
longings for some vast and visionary good— 
those radiant forms and images of ideal per-' 


None of the defects and blem- 
beers which mar the present scene will there 
be witnessed. No feeling of want, no sense 


fection with which the mind of the poet is| of evil, no fear of change, no dread of death, 
familiar forbid his finding satisfaction in the’ will there be realized. Nor will this sense 
scenes and interests of this world. The | of security and this consciousness of eternal 
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duration to itself and its joys throw around | whose sensitive spirit feels more keenly its 


the soul a dull and slumbering monotony in| 
its emotions. The far spreading serenity of | 
that immortal scene will not rob heaven of 
its animation and energy. No, all that we 
know of rapture in this life is tame and tor- 
pid compared with what shall then be felt. 
The pulse will beat with a stronger bound, 
the heart will swell with deeper emotions, 


and the ecstacies of joy and the energies of 


action will be far more intense and thrilling, 


adverse influences, and whose higher aspi- 
rations rise above its poor rewards, they at 
least are conscious of facts in their expe- 
rience and wants in their nature, to which 
the provisions of the gospel are adapted. 
This adaptation to man’s necessities is one 
of the strongest proofs of the divine origin 
‘of the system itself, the self-disclosing light 
of truth. The gospel stands not merely on 
the evidence of the miracles which attested 


for our natures, nerved with immortal vigor, |its truth in the first period of its proclama- 


shall feel no weariness in exertion, and as. 


each period of eternity revolves and brings 
with a new series of joys, wonders and em- 


ployments, these shall be the appropriate, 


tion ; but it is supported by the testimony of 
nature and providence through all ages of the 
world. The cross of Christ not only awa- 
kened the sympathies of the surrounding 





sustenance of the soul which shall forever universe as the mighty atonement was fin- 
hunger but without pain, and forever feast ;ished on Calvary, in the darkened heavens, 
but without satiety. In this life the soul is the quaking earth, and the opening graves. 
like a vessel launched on a narrow bay, beset | But ‘the whole creation which groaneth and 
with rocks and quicksands, and tossed by, ‘travaileth in pain until now”’ still vibrates to 


continual tempests. From fear of sudden 
ship-wreck, the sails are all taken in before 
the fury of the winds, and the vessel floats 
to and fro at the mercy of the waves, tossed | 


‘and broken in its wavering career. In a’ 
life to come that vessel will have passed into, 


the tranquil and boundless ocean of eternity. 


But because the tempests have ceased and 
dangers no longer threaten, will it float dull | 


and lifeless on a slumbering tide? No, even 
in the tranquillity which prevails around, a 
gale stirring and strong strikes upon the ves- 
sel, and refitted in every part, complete in 
all its proportions, freighted with immortal 


‘ treasures, with every sail expanded to the 
wind, it will spring with a lighter bound and’ 


glide more swiftly and gracefully over the 
yielding surface of that shoreless deep which, 
in its infinite expanse, shall ever unfold new 
scenes and wonders to the view, and which, 
though sailed forever, shall never be fully 
explored ! 

Here we find the consummation of our 
brightest hopes and the crowning prize of our 
loftiest aspirations. The gospel of Christ is 
adapted to man’s deepest necessities. The 
proud and stupid world, in its delusion and 
blindness, may disregard this heavenly light. 


But the largest and loftiest minds whose, 


clearer vision surveys the real features and 
true limits of the present scene, and com- 
prehends the significance of its indications, 


the mighty touch there given—is darkened 
by the same curse—shudders at the same 
grief—and shadows forth the same immortal 
hope! The wisdom of this world may pro- 
nounce it foolishness, but the gospel stands 
accredited from on high, attested by the sig- 
nature of all His visible works as “the wis- 
dom and the power of God unto salvation.” 
Infidel science may wander to remote regions 
of the universe—may consult the nebula 
which float in the firmament above or pene- 
trate the strata which lie buried in the earth 
beneath for testimony against ‘‘ the record 
which God hath given of his Son.” But 
here on the broad surface of the earth— 
among the tribes of its living inhabitants— 
‘in the felt necessities of a fallen but immor- 
tal nature—here on this actual scene of prov- 
idence there are nebula visible to the naked 
eye which recognize no other hypothesis, and 
there are strata imbedded in the human soul 
more enduring than the granite formation of 
the earth which conform to no other plan but 
that which brings ‘lifeand immortality to light.’ 
And while this earth remains blasted by the 
curse of sin, while pain and sorrow and dis- 
appointment attend the career of man, while 
the human soul has a conscience to tremble 
under a sense of present guilt and dread the 
| result of a future reckoning—or while it owns 
an aspiration that rises above a clod, or 4 
desire that swells beyond a moment, or a fear 
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that recoils from annihilation—while death | 


desolates the happiness and the grave swal-| 

lows up the hopes of man, so long will be’ 
sent up from this groaning earth that mighty 
argument which all the vain speculations of 
science Can never suppress, ‘‘ Lord to whom 
then shall we go? thou alone hast the words of 
eternal life!’’ Eternal life! Here the voices 
nature find their harmony—the mystery of 
life, its solution—the mind, light to dispel its 
darkness—the heart, a balm to heal its 


wounds—and the soul, a prospect to fill its | 


capacities. Here the visions of poetry find | 
their paradise, and the aspirations of genius 
their immortal home. 


W. C. S. 





LINES. 


The following beautiful verses, now for the first time 
published, were written, some years since, by a young 
girl of seventeen, who subsequently, it is painful to know, 
was bereft of reason und is at this time an ininate of a Lu- | 
natic Asylum. 
to their appearance in the Messenger, but the friend, who | 
sent them, will pardon the liberty we take in giving them | 
publicity. —[Ed. Sou, Lit. Mess. 


The star-beams fell lightly on Galilee’s breast, 
And the lake hushed its waters, in stillness, to rest; 
For the cloud that erewhile on its fair bosom lay, 
With daylight departing, had vanished away. 


In the Hall of the Rabbi that evening were seen 
The lofty of heart and the stately_of mien ;— 
The stars of Judea, its learned and brave, 

For a feast unto Jesus the Pharisee gave. 


On the arabesqued floor a light footstep doth fall,— 
Still onward it cometh, unswerving through all ;— 
Nor turns she, nor pauses, till humble as meet, 

All lowly she falls at the Nazarene’s feet. 


Stern glances are bent on that sorrowing one ; 
Through the hall their loud murmurs indignantly run. 


What «nows she? whatcares she? she sees but her Lord, | 


She feels but his presence—she hears but his word. 


Those dark eyes, all sadly, to Jesus she turns, 

While the deep blush of shame on her fair forehead burns. 
To the feet of her Saviour despairing she clings; 

Like a shining veil round him her waving hair flings. 


In that moment of agony, doubts, and of fears, 

She rose not from kneeling—she dried not her tears, 
Till sweet to her ear came those accents of Heaven, 
“Oh! well hast thou loved me ;—thy sins be forgiven!” 


Oh thou who hast wandered in error ro free, 

Is here not a warning, a lesson for thee ? 

To thy Saviour return ; oh, with tears do thou come, 
And an anthem of gladness shall welcome thee home. 


They were submitted to us with no view | 





| And the tears PB dost ehed i in ‘hn iad of thy Sie e, 
As pearl-drops shall shine in the kingdom above. 

'Ah! the smile is all lovely, but sweeter to me 

Is the tear that flows humbly, dear Saviour, to thee! 


—_—-— SS 


A PAUL EPIC. 


A Paul Epic! Qu’est que c’est que cela? 
Precisely, good reader, that’s the very thing 
we wish to find out. Every body eicites 
what an Epic is—that it is a narrative poem, 
devoted to the praise of some mighty per- 
sonage, real or imaginary, man, god or devil, 
(whose glorious achievements, perils, suffer- 
ings, triumphs and scrapes generally, it re- 
hearses in a pompous old fashion,) the de- 
sign of which, with all its characters, epi- 
sodes, flirtations, fables and other machinery, 
is to wake the soul by tender strokes of art-— 
to mend the morals and improve the heart, 
and that sort of thing. But what is a Paul 
‘Epic? The title at first very naturally sug- 
gested to our mind the apostle, and we sup- 
posed that some daring poet had laid his ir- 
‘reverent hand upon the majestic virtues and 
sorrows of the great martyr, but a moment’s 
reflection assured us that, monstrous as have 
| been the offences of poets from the days of 
|Horace to the present time, no one of the 
19th century would have presumed to deal 
with so sublime a subject. Besides neither 
in the Acts nor any of the Epistles are we 
informed that Paul, though a famous navi- 
gator, at any time visited ‘the true blessed 
island of Poesy.” What then can it mean? 
If we refer to the context our perplexity is 
only increased; for there we find that this 
‘“ Paul Epic’ is embraced ‘‘in Three Lus- 
tra.”” Now a /ustrum was, according to the 
Roman division of time, a period of five years, 
hence 3 lustra=15 years. Applying the 
last term of this equation to the proposition 
before us, we shall have ‘a Paul Epic in 
Fifteen Years.’”’ Whether this period is 
supposed to elapse during the Progress of the 
poem, (like the melodramas in which the ob- 
durate old uncles go to India, get rich and 








* Attanta: Or the True Blessed Island of Poesy. A 
Paut Eric. In Three Lustra. By T. H. Cuivers, 
M.D. (Copy Right Secured.) Macon, Georgia: Printod 
atthe Georgia Citizen Office. 1853, 
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come back with bad livers between the sec- 
ond and third acts,) or whether we are to 
take so long to arrive at a just appreciation 
of its merits, we are altogether at a loss to 
conjecture. 

But perhaps we shall be enlightened as to 
the true intent and meaning of the whole, 
as we pass from the title-page to the body of 
the work. Allons donc. Not so fast, how- 
ever, for the ‘‘Preface’’ first demands our 
consideration. 

“ Why is it that a strain of music, on being 
heard for the first time thrills us with an un- 
earthly joy? Because we hear it, of course.”’ 
So writes the author by way of preliminary 
to a grand universal recipe for writing ‘‘a 
pure poem,” by which he understands one 
“that will give us the greatest amount of 
pleasure with the least tedium in a given 
time.”’ Poetry, therefore, is to be judged by 
the time necessary for its perusal, and the 
poet that ‘puts us through” the soonest, is 
of necessity to be ranked highest in the scale 
of excellence. Estimated by this criterion, 
the ‘Paul Epic’ comes out finely, and Dr. 
Chivers must be written down a bard of the 


*2.40 Shell Road’’ class; for the poem is | 


comprised in 18 pages 12mo. and may be 
read by an able-bodied man in less than half- 
an-hour—as to its being comprehended, that’s 
quite another thing. But mark this meta- 
physical reason which rules my lord Byron, 
Milton, Shakspeare and a few others out of 
the peerage of poesy. The poet, (vates) or 
seer, speaks— 


“As all impressions are made upon the 
soul in time, which are subject to the muta- 


——$—_ 





\whole of Milton’s Paradise Lost—nor, in- 
deed, with any Epic of great length—the 
beautiful or select passages only giving him 
delight. The fact is, these are the only really 
|poetical passages, the others being only the 
'relatively connecting links of the whole. It 
is, therefore, obvious that the idiosyncratic 
merits of any poet depend entirely upon the 
manner in which he has realized his dreams 
of the crystalline revelation of the Divine 
Idea.” 


This ‘crystalline revelation’ is really so 
fine a specimen of translucent opacity, that it 
could not be rendered plainer if it were made 
‘clear as mud.’ But the Dr. goes on to tell 
us that his inspirations are uttered for the 
‘benefit of the ‘“ Chosen Few,” (who, we 
think, will turn out to be also the precious 
Few,) and then comes a passage which for 
learning and sublimity ‘“ takes the hat,’’ (as 
they say in Texas,) of any thing we have 
seen. Allusion is made to Homer and his 
Iliads (we have heard of many Homers but 
never before of but one Iliad) which accord- 
ing to our author were gotten from Egypt— 
let Wolfe and Payne Knight rest content! 
and then we are told of the “ Hieratic Pa- 
pyrus”’ of ‘‘ Romeses the great’”’—of Thoth 
who was the same as Hermes Trismegestus— 
all of which pleasant “literary intelligence” 
is merely preparatory to the following final 
sweep of the poet’s vision— 





‘From the Pisgah-top of the present, I 
look abroad upon the far-reaching fields of 
the Future, into that Promised Land of 
Beauty, through whose verdant Valleys the 





rivers of milk and honey flow, and behold 


‘the Angels with their ploughs of Pearl break- 


tions incident to it while in this life, it is ob-|ing up the fallow-lands of the Oriental 


vious that no long-continued effort can last 
without a loss in those pleasurable sensations 
which are consequent upon freshness of ner- 
vous energy, and always attend first impres- 
sions. It is, therefore, clear that no poem 


of any considerable length, from the very 


Fields of Heaven into Auroral furrows. 

‘‘ As the penitent Pilgrim, on his way to 
Mount Zion, reclines, at the noontide hour 
of the day, from the burning heat of the 





tropical sun, in the cool refreshing shadow 
of the Rock of Rimmon, so does my wearied 


nature of the relations subsisting between ‘soul hide itself away into an ecstasy under- 


the power of the soul to receive, and the im- 
pressions to be made, can be pleasing to any 
well-educated person for any length of time.”’ 


A few lines further on we have this stand- 
erd measure given whereby we may form 
instantaneous and infallible judgment in re- 
gard of the qualifications of poets. 





“ No person was ever vet pleased with the 


neath the odoriferous dove-wings of the Di- 
vine Queen of Heaven.”’ 


We wonder what sort of husbandry is 
carried on by means of “ auroral furrows ?” 
The matter is worthy of the attention of all 
Agricultural Associations, while the fact here 
stated that Heaven is an eastern locality, 
(“Oriental fields,”) should not be permitted 
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to escape the notice of the Royal Geograph-|and so Lamorah went to battle against an 
ical Society. | apocryphal Simighan, whom we hear of once 

We have nearly done with the Preface— for all. A ‘tarnation scrimmage’ ensues, 
which has given us no satisfaction whatever and Lamorah comes out rather badly, havi ing 
as to the meaning of “ Paul Epic’ ’—and lost his whole tribe except Yanassa, who is 
have only to remark that this species of com- bound fast with cheine and ‘borne to the 
position does not seem to have been appre-| ‘white man’s tents.” But Lamorah went out 
ciated by the gentlemen of the Book Trade,'at the midnight hour with torch in hand, 
inasmuch as it would appear from the date | « and fired the old man’s house—that good 


assigned to the completion of the poem, (July 
18, 1842,) and that of its publication (1853,) 
that our poet was some two lustra in finding 
a publisher. 


And now, as some pilgrim having surveyed | 





old man”’ (he used to wear an old blue coat, 
&c.,) and when the folks began to travel, he 
re ag the old gentleman’s ‘‘ moon-daugh- 

’ (our seit friend, [ANTmE, wearing the 
“ ‘smi caps’ as before) and ran off ‘‘ to some 


with wonder the propylon, enters admiringly | far distant land unknown to man’’—where 
the majestic interior of the temple, or as/|he appears to have done his best to promote 
some gentleman dining at the St. Nicholas, | her happiness, contrary to the generally re- 
turns from the solider portion of the feast to| ceived notion of the vindictiveness of sava- 
meringues @ la créme, let us approach the | ges. 
Paul Epic itself. Count Julian, (we wonder who issued his 
IanTuHE, the ‘Lily of the Land of Love,” patent of nobility,) is disconsolate—for “his 
as we are told in small capitals, is beloved of soul grew white to image back her (IANTHE’s) 
one Julian, who, though a count, does not form,’’ and ‘she was the very first that made 
rise above the dignity of lower-case. IantuE, him see the young Hind in his dreams.” 
as the reader may anticipate, returns the af-, We give up all hope of ascertaining what is 
fection. But the course of true love with | meant by this, and leave the passage to more 
this interesting pair (so mismatched in ty-. ‘acute commentators for explanation. While 
pography) runs any thing but smoothly, by Julian thus mopes in solitude, IanrHe in the 
reason of an individual named Lamorah, distant land consoles herself with training 


“the Mico (?) of his tribe.” This person, 
who once ‘‘led mighty men to fruitless war’ 
from several places with hard names to sev- 


eral others with harder,* for some reason best | 


known to himself, has sworn ‘never to 
smoke the calumet of Peace with man.” 
Now Lamorah had two sons—the younger 


Ostenee and the elder Yanassa, the latter of 
whom hated white men like blazes, and was | 


therefore much in favor with the ‘‘ governor.” 
Paternal example had not been wanting to 
teach Yanassa how to express this hatred, 
for it was an interesting and amiable little 
eccentricity in Lamorah’s habits that he of- 
tentimes ‘in his ire’’ 


“ Wonld fling the White-Man’s children in the air, 
And catch them falling on his pointed knife. 

One day, when he was doing this, he saw one smile, 
With his blue laughing eyes, right in his face, 

And from that fatal hour, until his death, 

He never smiled, but hell raged in his heart—” 


*“From Oostanalla to the Chestalee, 
Where Talapoosa rolls her Mountain rills— 
From old Echota’s Holy Land above 

To Ouithlacoochee’s eilver Vale below.” 





‘to her dear Jultan’s bower.” 
‘ing performance is accomplished before you 


up a pair of doves, and succeeds in bringing 
one of them to a degree of intelligence 
which puts all learned pigs and Monsieur 
Donetti’s dogs and monkeys to shame. One 
day (it must have been Valentine’s Day) 
she bethought herself of sending the dove 
with a billet-doux to Julian, and accordingly 
she “ wrote on white satin with her own heart’s 
blood,” and having tied the amorous effusion 
to the wing of the messenger, (a sort of south- 
ern literary messenger,) ‘she bade it fly 
This astonish-. 


could say Jack Robinson—indeed “ quickern 
lightnin’’—Count Julian reads the letter and 
replies ‘‘by return of post,’’ ‘on paper of 
the purest silk.” Hide your diminished 
heads, De la Rue, Rhoads & Son, Moinier 
and the rest of you, the proper material for 
lovers’ correspondence is not cream-laid or 
damask-laid, but silk and satin of the purest 
texture ! 

The second Lustrum discloses Lamorah 
‘beneath a Jupiterian oak” —and Count Ju- 
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lian, having indued the garments of Ya- 
nassa, goes to him and represents himself as 
Yanassa’s ghost. Lamorah and he embark 
in a canoe, and after a prosperous voyage 
arrive at an island abounding in pine trees, 
swans and muscodines. Here they find 
IANTHE, who ‘“‘Epenep all the isle’ with 
her brightness. Julian instantly recognizes 
her, but he “has the advantage of her,” 
being taken for Ostenee, who suddenly comes 
to life here, after having been extermina- 
ted in battle. After some chat she cries, 
“What! Julian! 1s rus you?’ On being 
informed that ‘ ’taint nobody else,”’ they get 
on very well (though rather indecorously) 
together. They appear to subsist on “ dam- 
son cheese,”’ “ conserve of roses,’’ and other 
delicacies, and close the third Lustrum rather 
obscurely—old Lamorah, Ostenee, Yanassa 
and the rest of them being altogether forgot- 
ten. We remark that in Atlanta (not Geor- 
gia) the objective case may be used for the 
nominative as e. g. 


“ But whom Lamorah thought was dead.” 


We are glad to see that the copyright is 
secured and we hope that the proprietor will 
punish with the utmost rigor any invasion : 
we think, however, that this copyright would 
secure itself in most Territories and States 
of this Union. 





Potices of Bem Works. 


Porms. By ALEXANDER Smirtu. Boston : Ticknor, Reed 
and Fields. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 





If, in the present age of the world, it be not a bold thing 
in any man bearing the name of SmiruH to put forth a 
volume with the simple title of “ Poems,” then are we at 
a loss to know what boldness is. ‘ Poems” have been 
“slow, with little demand” in the world’s price-cur- 
rent for many a day, and when a descendant of TuBaL 
Cain becomes a producer of the drug, instead of working 
at the great lurid forge as did his mighty progenitor, we 
may well consider it a marvellous misdirection of ener- 
gies. Yet would such judgment be premature and incor- 
rect, for this SmitH is in very truth a born poet, whose 
productions will be ‘ quoted’ far and wide, as among the 
best of their day. His rise in the world of song has been 
almost unprecedented—ascending by one flight into mid- 
heaven with newly fledged pinion, and if not displaying 
the strength and poise of the Theban eagle in his soar- 
ings, certainly challenging our wonder at the height he 
has attained. 








The characteristics of the new bard as displayed in 
these Poems, ure intense love of nature, felicity of diction 
almost Shaksperean, and, above al!, abounding imagery, 
His images follow one another, like the miscellaneous 
and rapidly-moving figures of a holiday crowd—we have 
no time to regard the foremost ere its immediate succes. 
sor demands attention—and all are tricked out in brave 
apparel whose varied colors inevitably please the beholder, 
A page of Mr. Smitu’s verse is as densely thronged as 
was the nuve of the Crystal Palace when the Queen 
made her usual visits there, and as one at last becomes 
fatigued with jostling against so many persons, so does 
he tire after awhile of the populous realm of fancy into 
which Mr: Smiru conducts him. If this be a fault, it is 
one natural toa young writer and facile of correction: 
the opposite defect—poverty of imagination, is absolutely 
fatal to all poetical effort. 

We do not recognize in these Poems any profound in- 
sight into human passion or emotion—cela viendra. An 
author so fond of introspection and of revealing his in- 
most sentiments to the world, will turn from successful 
self-examination to the study of his fellow-beings with a 
certainty of acquiring an intimate knowledge of their 
hidden motives and of qualifying himself to stand forth 
as an interpreter of our being. Bravo! young votary of 
the Muse—why should the name of Mitton be sounded 
more than yours? Write them together, yours is as fair 
a name; sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
weigh them, it is a/most as heavy; conjure with them, 
Situ will start a spirit as soon as MILTON. 

The principal poem in the volume before us, occupying 
156 out of the 190 pages, is entitled “ A Lite-Drama.” 
The substance of it is slender enough, the author having 
merely employed the half-dramatic form as a vehicle of 
conveying his own beautiful fancies to the reader. Walter 


'who does most of the dialogue, a young poet, burning up 


with a desire for fame, thus laments his inability ever to 
attain the wreath which encircles the brows of the great 
minstrel— 


“Oh, that my heart was quiet as a grave 
Asleep in moonlight! 

For, as a torrid sunset boils with gold 

Up to the zenith, fierce within my soul 

A passion burns from basement to the cope. 
Poesy! Poesy? I'd give to thee, 

As passionately, my rich-laden years, 

My bubble pleasures, and my awful joys, 

As Hero gave her trembling sighs to find 
Delicious death on wet Leander’s lip. 

Bare, bald. and tawdry, as a fingered moth, 

Is my poor life, but with one smile thou canst 
Clothe me with kingdoms. Wilt thou smile on me? 
Wilt bid me die for thee? O fair and cold! 

As well may some wild maiden waste her love 
Upon the calin front of a marble Jove. 

I cannot draw regard of thy great eyes. 

1 love thee, Poesy! Thou art a rock, 

I, a weak wave, would break on thee and die. 
There is a deadlier pang than that which beads 
With chilly death-drops the o’er-tortured brow, 
When one has a big heart and feeble hands,— 
A heart to hew his name out upon time 

As on a rock, then in immortalness 

To stand on time as on a pedestal : 

When hearts beat to this tune, and hands are weak, 
We find our aspirations quenched in tears, 

The tears of impotence, and self-contempt, 
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That loathsome weed, up-springing in the heart 
Like nightshade ’mong the ruins of a shrine; 

I am so cursed, and wear within my soul 

A pang as fierce as Dives, drowsed with wine, 
Lipping his leman in luxurious dreams ; 
Waked by a fiend in hell !—— 

’Tis not for me, ye Heavens! ’tis not for me 

To fling a poem like a comet out 
Far-splendouring the sleepy realms of night. 

I cannot give men glimpses so divine, 

As when, upon a racking night, the wine 

Draws the pale curtains of the vapoury clouds, 
And shows those wonderful, mysterious voids, 
Throbbing with stars like pulses.—Naught for me 
But to creep quietly into my grave.” 


This impossible poet—the hero of the life drama— 
passes through the usual incidents of mortality, loves, 
struggles, suffers, and sees his brightest hopes and fond- 
est aspirations shattered and crushed around him, when 
he begins to recognize more clearly the mission of his 
life and learns to value perfurmance rather than fame. 
This moral supremacy of deeds over noisy pretension is 
the lesson taught by the poem, as will appear from the 
following passage— 


“ My life was a long dream; when 1 awoke, 
Duty stood like an angel in my path, 

And seemed so terrible, I could have turned 
Into my yesterdays, and | wandered back 

To distant childhood, and gone out to God 

By the gate of birth, not death. Lift, lift me up 
By thy sweet inspiration, as the tide 

Lifts up a stranded boat upon the beach. 

J will go forth ’mong men, not mailed in scorn, 
But in the armour of a pure intent. 

Great duties are before me and great songs, 
Aud whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 

I’ve learned to prize the quiet lightning-deed, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels 
Which men call fame. Our night is past; 

We stand in precious sunrise, and beyond 

A long day stretches to the very end. 

Look out, my beautiful, upon the sky! 

Even puts on her jewels. Look! she sets 
Venus upon her brow. I never gaze 

Upon evening but a tide of awe, 

And love, and wonder, from the Infinite, 
Swells up within me, as the running brine 
From the smooth-glistening, wide-heaving sea 
Grows in the creeks and channels of a stream 
Until it threats its banks. It is not joy 

*Tis sadness more divine.” 


From the extracts we have here given, the reader will 
be at no loss to discover the crowning graces of the poet— 


“{ will throw off this dead and useless past, 
As a strong runner, straining (or his life, 
Unclasps a mantle to the hungry winds. 

A mighty purpuse rises large and slow 

From out the fluctuations of my soul. 

As, ghost-like, from the dim and tumbling sea, 
Starts the completed moon.” 


What a power is not exhibited in this wonderful por- 
trait, drawn with the strongly marked lines of Rem- 
brandt : 


“Poor child, poor child! 
We sat in dreadful silence with our sin, 
Looking each other wildly in the eyes: 
Methought | heard the gates of heaven close, 
She flung herself against me, burst in tears, 
Asa wave bursts in spray. She covered me 
With ber wild sorrow,as an April cloud 
With dim dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking. She clung to me 
With piteous arms, and shook me with her sobs, 
For she had lost her world, her heaven, her God, 
And now had nought but me and her great wrong. 
She did not kill me with a single word, 
But once she lifted her tear-dabbled face— 
Had hell gaped at my feet I would have leapt 
Tuto his burning throat, from that pale look. 
Suill it pursues me like a haunting fiend: 
It drives me out to the black moors at night, 
Where I am smitten by the hissing rain, 
And ruffian winds, dislodging from their troops, 
Hustle me shrieking, then with sudden turn 
Go laughing to their fellows. Merciful God! 
It comes—that face again, that white, white face, 
Set ina night of hair: reproachful eyes 
That make we mad. Oh, save me from those eyes! 
They will torment me even in the grave, 
And burn on me in Tophet.” 


Of the minor pieces in this volume, we can only say 
that that they are compact with riches of fancy,and linger 
in the memory after reading like the strain of a great coms 
poser. Read this sonnet with which we inust dismiss the 
author, commending him to all who consuine poetry in 
1853, 


* Beauty still walketh on the earth and air, 

Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 

As ere the Iliad’s music was out-rolled; 

The roses of the Spring are ever fair, 

’Mong branches green still ring-doves coo and pair, 
And the deep sea still foams its music old. 

So, if we are at all divinely souled, 

This beauty will uvloose our bonds of care, 

’Tis pleasant, when blue skies are o’er us bending 
Within old starry-gated Poesy, 

To meet a soul set to no worldly tune, 


rare music of expression and wealth of imagery. We| Like thine, sweet Friend! Qh, dearer this to me 


cannot refrain from adding a few more random quotations, 


Than are the dewy trees, the sun, the moon, 


which seem to us very forcible. Takes these two sen-| Or noble music with a golden ending.” 


tences descriptive the first of irresolution, the second of 


fixed and heroic purpose— 


“My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon the watere when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.” 


* * . * * 


Ta.res. Bythe Countess D’ArBovuviLLe. Translated 
by Maunsell B. Field, M.A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The readers of Blackwood will recollect the “ Village 








Doctor’—that most affecting story of Continental life, 
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which was presented to them in that magazine, some two ; 
or three yearsago. It is now brought out, with two other 
novelettes by the same author, in book form and in a 
more full and satisfactory translation. We thank Mr. 
Field for his acceptable labour in introducing to usa writer 
with so ready a command of pathos and invention as the 
Countess D’ Arbouville. 


Tuatatta: A Book for the Sea-Side. Boston: 
Tickuor, Reed and Fields. 1353. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


We always open one of Ticknor, Reed and Fields’ 
brown-covered and fair paper volumes, with the convic- 
tion that a mental treat awaits us. The press whence 
has emanated the choicest works of Hawthorne, Longfel- 
low, DeQuincey and Holmes never gives forth trash. It 
is the most select fountain of literary refreshment. Under 
the above title this tasteful firm have just issued a choice 
selection of poems having reference to a “ life on the 
ocean wave,” the sights, the sounds and the influences of 
the ocean. Its pages distil a briny odor; gems as pure 
as the foam, and as pellucid as the sunlit billow are there 
garnered. All the favorite lyrics—American and Eng- 
lish—that celebrate the wonders of the deep and the 
beauty of the sea-shore are here brought together. A 
delectable array of titles and authors greet the eye as it 
skims over the table of contents. Those who at this sea- 
son haunt the rocky shores of Nahant, walk the sands of 
Cape May, revel in the billows at Newport, imbibe the 
cheering breeze at Old Point Comfort, or enjoy the roar 
of the deep at Sullivan’s Island, will do well to take with 
them “ Thalatta ;” and those who are prevented from re. 
alizing those delicious sojourns will, through its charming 
rhymes, be transported at once, in fancy, to the scenes it 
so beautifully depicts. 


Historic Dovsts. 

There have been very few illustrations of Logic which 
have attained the popularity of Archbishop Whateley’s 
celebrated little book—called Historic Doubts relative to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. We advise all debaters, lawyers, 
and men fond of argument tur its own sake, to read this 
book. It will be to them an intellectual treat and a good 
practical lesson. 
wherein a logician has undertaken to test his art in the 
abstract by analysis of a popular subject. James Mun- 
roe & Co., of Boston, in bringing out the fourth Ameri- 
can edition, have embodied the author’s postcript and 
latest emendations. 


Porotar Work on Heatrtu. 

As a general rule we question the utility of hygienic 
books intended for common use; they are apt to be su- 
perficial and misunderstood. Some exceptions, however, 
and noble ones too, may be cited. Combe’s “ Constitu- 
tion of Man,” and his brother’s treatise on “ Mental Cul- 
tivation and Health,” have done incalculable good. Lind- 
say & Blakiston of Philadelphia are judicious pub- 


It is the best instance we know of 


ume they have issued—“ Elements of Health and Prin- 
ciples of Female Hygiene”—is written with much grace 
and spirit, sound practical sense, and an excellent 
tone. It really contains hints of great value, admirable 
rules for bringing up infants, and conveys in delicate and 
pleasing terms a vast amount of intelligent counsel] to 
women on the subject of natural laws. It is a work 
adapted to the wants of wives, mothers and maidens, in- 
culcating sound views with care and wisdom. Dr. Tilt, 
the author, has long been connected with popular insti- 
tutions for the treatment of disease; and by experience 
and sympathy proves himself equal to the task he has 
undertaken. 


Botany. 

Now that the season of flowers approaches, many per- 
sons will be lured to the study of botany ; and as an ini- 
tiative book we can recommend a little manual published 
at Philadelphia, by Lindsay & Blakiston,—The Princi- 
ples of Botany, as exemplified in the Cryptogamia. It 
is a clear exposition of the function and organization of 
plants—in their elementary forms—with apt illustrations, 
It is brief, scientific, and to the point. 


REASON AND FalrTH. 

This title gives the clue to a volume of remarkable 
eontributions to the leading British Review, written by 
Henry Rogers—a man of great religious sentiment and 
theological knowledge. The acuteness and scope of 
these Essays commend them to all thinkers, They pop- 
ularize, as far as can be done, discussions which refer to 
the deepest problems of the age. The style is clear and 
vigorous, and no treatises of the kind have recently ap- 
peared, which have so high a claim not only upon reli- 
gious minds, but upon all philosophical readers. The 
volume is very neatly printed, and is published by Crosby 
& Nichols of Boston. 


Dr. ALcotT. 

This venerable and philanthropic vegetarian has, after 
publishing many popular books on Diet, Exercise, and 
other kindred topics. brought together into a single vol- 
ume the res» Its of his lite-long observation and studies. « 
The “ Lectures on Health” are very sensible, adapted to 
the popular mind, pervaded with reverence for God and 
love toman. What the good Doctor says about Ventila- 
tion and Ablution needs to be proclaimed everywhere. 
Phillips, Sampson and Company, of Boston, have pub- 
lished, with a portrait, this excellent book— the cream of 
Dr. Alcott’s many years’ devotion, as missionary of health, 
to the physical well-being of his countrymen; and we 
doubt not they will possess themselves of his Lectures in 
this neat shape. 


Many Book Notices designed for the present number of 





lishers of medical works, and we find that the neat vol- 





the Messenger, have been unavoidably deferred. 
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